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Foreword 


DAVID  MILNE’S  ARTISTIC  ORIGINS  HAVE  AT 
last  been  identified.  In  the  catalogue  that  follows,  John 
O’Brian  traces  Milne’s  early  development  vividly  and 
with  great  skill.  We  owe  him  sincere  thanks,  for  he  has 
answered  one  of  the  most  absorbing  questions  in  Cana- 
dian art. 

Milne’s  embrace  of  the  Modernist  spirit  was  intense 
and  unconditional.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  paint- 
ing, bravely  seeking  strong  decorative  effects  from  the 
start.  He  was  also  the  First  Canadian  to  really  catch 
Fauvism’s  vigorous  stride,  or  to  taste  the  sensual 
delights  inherent  in  strong  colour  and  bold  design. 

But  he  was  not  merely  a son  of  the  Fauves,  as  any 
comparison  of  Milne  and  Matisse  will  prove.  During 
the  thirteen  years  that  he  lived  in  New  York  he  sifted 
through  a variety  of  influences.  The  exhibition  that 
John  O’Brian  has  organized  demonstrates  these  admir- 
ably. Yet  Mr.  O’Brian  also  recognizes  Milne’s  under- 
lying singleness  of  purpose,  and  knits  this  tale  together 
without  puckering  the  fabric  of  the  artist’s  ambitions. 

We,  at  The  Edmonton  Art  Gallery,  hope  to  pro- 
mote greater  understanding  of  Canadian  art  through 
exhibitions  such  as  this.  It  is  important  that  we  find  out 
about  our  David  Milnes,  J.W.  Morrices,  and  Emily 
Carrs — in  part  because  we  are  products  of  the  same 
society,  and  can  learn  from  their  experience.  Canada, 
as  David  Milne  knew  too  well,  is  not  very  generous  to 
its  artists.  But  now,  through  government  pro- 
grammes, galleries  such  as  ours  have  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shed  light  on  their  achievements.  This,  in 
turn,  will  lead  to  greater  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. I would  therefore  like  to  end  by  thanking  the 
National  Museums  Corporation  for  once  more  sup- 
porting us.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  as  pleased  as  we  are 
with  the  results. 

Christopher  Varley, 

Head  Curator/Curator  of  Canadian  Art 
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Avant-propos 


LES  ORIGINES  ARTISTIQUES  DE  DAVID  MILNE 
ont  enfin  ete  identifiees.  Dans  ce  catalogue,  John 
O’Brian  trace,  avec  grande  finesse  et  dune  maniere 
tres  vivante,  le  developpement  des  premieres  annees 
de  Milne.  Nous  lui  devons  nos  sinceres  remerciements, 
car  il  a eclaire  un  des  sujets  les  plus  interessants  de  l’art 
canadien. 

Milne  a epouse  l’esprit  du  Modernisme  avec  ardeur 
et  sans  reserve.  Il  a consacre  sa  vie  entiere  a la  peinture 
et,  des  le  debut,  il  a eu  le  courage  de  vouloir  obtenir 
dans  son  art  de  forts  effets  decoratifs.  Il  a ete  le 
premier  Canadien  a vraiment  se  mettre  au  pas  vigou- 
reux  des  Fauves,  le  premier  aussi  a gouter  aux  plaisirs 
sensuels  des  tons  intenses  et  des  compositions 
audacieuses. 

Pourtant,  Milne  ne  s’est  pas  contente  de  suivre  les 
Fauves,  comme  en  atteste  toute  comparaison  de  son 
oeuvre  a celle  de  Matisse.  Pendant  son  sejour  de  treize 
ans  a New  York,  il  a subi  diverses  influences  et  les  a 
mises  a l’essai.  L’exposition  organisee  par  John 
O’Brian  les  revelent  admirablement.  Neanmoins,  M. 
O’Brian  a fait  ressortir  aussi  l’unite  d ’intention  fonda- 
mentale  de  cet  artiste.  Il  a su  tracer  dans  toute  sa 
complexity  le  developpement  de  son  art,  tout  en  don- 
nant  a chaque  element  et  aux  aspirations  diverses  leur 
juste  place. 

Par  de  telles  expositions,  l’Edmonton  Art  Gallery 
espere  contribuer  a une  plus  grande  appreciation  de 
Part  canadien.  Il  est  important  pour  nous  de  decouvrir 
nos  compatriotes,  les  David  Milne,  les  J.  W.  Morrice  et 
les  Emily  Carr,  en  partie  parce  que  nous  sommes  tous 
des  produits  de  la  meme  societe  et  que  nous  avons 
beaucoup  a apprendre  de  leur  experience.  Le 
Canada — comme  David  Milne  ne  savait  que  trop 
bien — n’est  pas  tres  genereux  envers  ses  artistes.  Mais 
aujourd’hui,  grace  aux  programmes  du  gouveme- 
ment,  des  musees  d’art  tels  que  le  notre  ont  au  moins  la 


possibilite  de  faire  mieux  comprendre  leurs 
realisations — ce  qui  engendrera  une  comprehension 
plus  grande  et  une  appreciation  plus  profonde  de  leurs 
oeuvres.  En  concluant,  je  voudrais  done  remercier  la 
Corporation  des  Musees  nationaux  de  nous  avoir 
offert,  encore  une  fois,  cette  possibilite.  Nous  esperons 
qu’elle  sera  aussi  contente  que  nous  de  ce  que  cette 
exposition  accomplit. 

Christopher  Varley 

Conservateur  en  chef/Conservateur  de  l’art 
canadien 
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David  Milne  in  his  New  York  studio  / 

David  Milne  dans  son  atelier  a New  York,  c.  1903-1916  (detail) 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada  / 

Photo  avec  l’aimable  concours  des  Archives  publiques  du  Canada 


Introduction 


It  would  be  possible  to  look  at 
an  exhibition  through  the 
crack  in  a door  and  be  influ- 
enced for  life.1 

David  Milne 


In  my  pictures  the  themes  are 
aesthetic.  They  deal  with  the 
search  for  thrill  of  colour  and 
line.  They  are  the  very  blood, 
bones  and  body  of  the 
picture.2 

David  Milne 


II  serait  possible  de  regarder 
une  exposition  a travers  une 
fente  dans  une  porte  et  etre 
influence  a vie.1 

David  Milne 


Dans  mes  tableaux  les  themes 
sont  esthetiques.  Leur  essence 
est  la  recherche  de  l’enchante- 
ment  que  provoquent  la  cou- 
leur  et  la  ligne.  Elies  sont  le 
sang  et  la  chair,  le  corps  meme 
du  tableau.2 

David  Milne 


WHEN  DAVID  MILNE  LEFT  FOR  NEW  YORK 
from  Paisley,  Ontario  in  1903  to  study  art,  he  was  as 
untutored  about  developments  in  modern  painting  as 
he  was  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  big  cities.  “I 
started  off,”  he  wrote,  “knowing  no  more  about  my 
destination  than  if  I had  been  plunging  into  the  sun.”3 
The  consequences  of  Milne’s  plunge  into  the  sun  may 
be  seen  in  the  paintings  chosen  for  the  exhibition.  Not 
only  do  they  reflect  all  the  significant  phases  in  Milne’s 
early  development  but  they  reflect  important  affini- 
ties with  the  work  of  avant-garde  European  and 
American  painters  whom  Milne  could  have  seen  exhi- 
bited in  New  York.  An  understanding  of  these  affini- 
ties, I believe,  requires  an  investigation  of  some  of  the 
cracks  and  some  of  the  doors  through  which  he  looked 
during  the  years  that  he  lived  in  New  York.  It  also 
requires  an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  strict  and 
laconic  stylistic  vocabulary  of  his  mature  paintings 
was  shaped  by  what  he  saw  and  by  what  he  expe- 
rienced. These  are  the  twin  themes  of  the  following 
essay. 


EN  1903,  QUAND  DAVID  MILNE  QUITTA  PAISLEY 
(Ontario)  pour  aller  etudier  Part  a New  York,  les 
developpements  de  la  peinture  moderne  lui  etaient 
aussi  etrangers  que  les  manieres  des  grandes  villes. 
“J’ai  commence,”  ecrivit-il,  “en  ne  sachant  pas  plus 
sur  ma  destination  que  si  j etais  en  train  de  plonger 
dans  le  soleil.  ”3  Les  consequences  de  son  plongeon  dans 
le  soleil  sont  visibles  dans  les  peintures  selectionnees 
pour  cette  exposition.  Elies  refletent  non  seulement 
toutes  les  phases  significatives  dans  le  developpement 
de  Milne  a ses  debuts,  mais  aussi  des  affinites  etroites 
avec  les  oeuvres  des  peintres  d ’avant-garde  europeens 
et  americains  dont  Milne  a pu  voir  les  expositions  a 
New  York.  Il  me  semble  que  pour  bien  comprendre 
ces  affinites  il  faut  se  renseigner  sur  certaines  des 
fentes  et  des  portes  par  lesquelles  il  a regarde  pendant 
les  annees  qu’il  a passees  a New  York.  Un  compte 
rendu  de  l’influence  qu’a  pu  avoir  ce  qu’il  a vu  et  vecu 
sur  le  vocabulaire  stylistique  stricte  et  laconique  de  ses 
peintures,  a maturite,  se  revele  aussi  etre  necessaire. 
Tel  est  le  double  theme  de  notre  essai. 
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THE  SOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
DAVID  MILNE’S  PAINTING  TO  1916 


1903-1910 


IN  1903  THE  AESTHETIC  SIDE  OF  DAVID  MILNE’S 
intellect  was  almost  blank,  a tabula  rasa  untouched  by  the 
complexities  of  the  essentially  modernist  position  that 
he  was  later  to  adopt.  His  experience  of  painting  had 
been  limited  to  what  little  he  had  seen  in  Toronto,4  and 
to  what  he  had  learned  from  a correspondence  course  in 
commercial  art  offered  by  a school  in  New  York.5  The 
school  had  published  one  of  his  pen  and  ink  drawings  in 
its  magazine  for  students  and  perhaps  it  was  this  minor 
triumph  that  encouraged  him  to  go  to  New  York  to 
continue  studying.  Or  it  may  have  been  simply  a 
question  of  a search  for  adventure,  a matter  of  the 
“gravitation  of  the  periphery  to  the  centre.”6 

Others  were  also  gravitating  to  New  York.  It  was  a 
period  of  such  heavy  immigrant  flow  that  the  New  York 
Times  described  the  newcomers  as  an  invading  army 
and  Congress  for  the  first  time  enacted  legislation 
barring  entry  into  the  country  to  certain  kinds  of 
undesirables.7  But  while  this  immigration  had  an  invi- 
gorating effect  on  many  aspects  of  American  life,  it  did 
not  alter  the  signs  of  decay  apparent  in  artistic  circles. 
John  I.  H.  Baur  in  his  Revolution  and  Tradition  in  Modern 
American  Art  observed  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
Winslow  Homer  and  Thomas  Eakins  had  already  said 
what  was  the  last  word  in  movements  born  decades 
earlier;  that  the  influence  of  Whistler  and  the  Barbizon 
School  was  wearing  thin;  and  that  the  American 
impressionists  had  finished  their  best  work.  No  new 
young  artists  had  yet  developed  to  take  their  places. 
Baur  concluded  that  at  no  other  time  had  contempor- 
ary painting  in  America  been  more  provincial  or  more 
intolerant  of  stylistic  variations.8 

This  conservatism  extended  to  the  teaching  of  art. 
When  the  commercial  art  school  that  Milne  had  so 
handsomely  endowed  with  borrowed  funds,  as  he 
remarked,9  folded  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1903,  he 
10  transferred  to  the  Art  Students  League.  As  a student 


there  until  some  time  in  1905  or  1906, 10  he  was  given  a 
training  based  on  traditional  rules  of  procedure  which 
emphasized  the  primacy  of  drawing  over  colour  and 
the  use  of  traditional  subject  matter,  which  meant  the 
classical  treatment  of  the  human  figure.11  His  teachers 
included  Frank  Vincent  DuMond,  who  had  a consider- 
able reputation  and  following,  and  Henry  Reuterdahl, 
who  taught  illustration.  Since  Milne  initially  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  study  commercial  art,  presumably 
Reuterdahl  had  something  to  teach  him  even  if 
DuMond  did  not.  Reuterdahl  seems  to  have  impressed 
Milne  no  more  than  the  others,  however,  for  Milne 
remembered  them  all  as  merely  competent  craftsmen 
who  looked  upon  art  as  an  activity  related  to 
bricklaying,  only  more  complicated.12 

Instead,  Milne  valued  the  discussions  with  other 
students  and  the  visits  to  museums  and  galleries.13 
With  American  painting  at  a crossroads,  he  and  his 
friends  initially  had  a thin  selection  of  contemporary 
painters  to  look  to.  But  there  were  compensations. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  was  continuing  to  amass 
and  display  its  vast  collections.  It  was  there,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Milne  saw  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  Madonna  and  Child 
Enthroned  with  Saints,  which  he  was  to  copy  in  1912  (cat. 
nos.  5 and  6).  And  on  36th  Street  the  Durand-Ruel 
Gallery  was  continuing  to  display  work  of  the  French 
Impressionists  which  it  had  first  introduced  into 
America  in  a pioneering  exhibition  in  New  York  in 
1886. 

Then,  in  1908,  two  events  occurred  in  New  York 
that  changed  the  direction  of  American  art.  A group 
called  The  Eight  American  Painters,  dubbed  the  “Ash 
Can  School”,  held  an  independent  exhibition  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  and  Alfred  Stieglitz  began  to  show 
French  modern  art  in  his  Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  at  291  Fifth  Avenue.  In  hindsight  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  the  public  outcry  against  the 


LE  SOURCES  ET  LE  DEVE IOPPEMENT  DE  LA 
PEINTURE  DE  DAVID  MILNE  JUSQU’EN  1916 


1903-1910 


EN  1903,  LE  COTE  ESTHETIQUE  DE  L ’INTELLECT 
de  Milne  etait  pratiquement  vierge,  une  table  rase,  que 
les  complexites  de  la  position  essentiellement  moder- 
niste  qu’il  allait  adopter  plus  tard  n’avaient  pas  encore 
touchee.  Son  experience  de  la  peinture  avait  ete 
limitee  au  peu  qu’il  avait  vu  a Toronto4  et  a ce  qu’il 
avait  appris  d’un  cours  d’art  commercial  propose  par 
une  ecole  a New  York  et  qu’il  avait  suivi  par  corres- 
pondance.5  L’ecole  avait  publie  un  de  ses  dessins  a la 
plume  et  a l’encre  dans  un  magazine  destine  a ses 
etudiants  et  c’est  peut-etre  cet  accomplissement 
mineur  qui  l’avait  encourage  a aller  a New  York 
poursuivre  ses  etudes.  Ou  peut-etre  ne  s’agissait-il  que 
d’un  gout  de  l’aventure,  d’une  “gravitation  de  la 
Peripherie  vers  le  centre.”6 

D’autres  gravitaient  aussi  vers  New  York.  C ’etait 
une  epoque  ou  le  flot  d’immigrants  etait  tel  que  le  New 
York  Times  decrivait  les  nouveaux  arrivants  comme 
etant  une  armee  d ’invasion  et  que  pour  la  premiere 
fois  le  Congres  vota  une  loi  refusant  a certains  indesir- 
ables le  droit  d’entrer  dans  le  pays.7  Mais  si  cette 
immigration  avait  pour  effet  de  donner  une  vie  nou- 
velle  a certains  secteurs  de  la  vie  americaine,  elle  ne  fit 
rien  pour  changer  les  symptomes  evidents  d’une  deca- 
dence dans  les  milieux  artistiques.  John  I.H.  Baur  dans 
son  livre  Revolution  and  Tradition  in  North  American  Art 
remarqua  que  des  la  fin  du  siecle  Winslow  Homer  et 
Thomas  Eakins  avaient  deja  exprime  ce  qui  devait  etre 
le  dernier  mot  de  mouvements  amorces  des  annees 
plus  tot;  que  l’influence  de  Whistler  et  de  1’Ecole  de 
Barbizon  s’amoindrissait;  et  que  les  impressionnistes 
americains  avaient  deja  produit  leurs  meilleures  oeu- 
vres. Aucun  jeune  artiste  ne  s ’etait  encore  presente 
pour  prendre  leur  place.  Baur  concluait  qu’a  aucun 
autre  moment  la  peinture  contemporaine  americaine 
n ’avait  ete  plus  provinciale  et  intolerante  vis-a-vis  des 
variations  stylistiques.8 


Cette  attitude  conservatrice  s’etendait  jusque  dans 
l’enseignement  de  l’art.  Quand  l’ecole  d’art  commer- 
cial que  Milne  avait  si  genereusement  financee  par 
fonds  empruntes,  comme  il  le  notait,9  ferma  ses  portes 
peu  apres  qu’il  fut  arrive,  en  1903,  il  s’inscrivit  a l’“Art 
Students  League.”  Pendant  qu’il  y etait  etudiant  jus- 
qu’en  1905  ou  1906, 10  il  re^ut  une  formation  fondee  sur 
les  regies  traditionnelles  qui  mettait  l’accent  sur  la 
primaute  du  dessin  par  rapport  a la  couleur  et  sur 
l’utilisation  de  sujets  traditionnels,  c’est-a-dire,  sur 
une  maniere  classique  de  traiter  le  corps  humain.11 
Parmi  ses  professeurs  se  trouvaient  Frank  Vincent 
DuMond,  qui  avait  une  reputation  considerable  et  de 
nombreux  disciples,  et  Henry  Reuterdahl,  qui  enseig- 
nait  l’illustration.  Comme  Milne  etait  alle  a New 
York  avec,  au  depart,  l’intention  d’etudier  l’art  com- 
mercial, il  est  probable  que  meme  si  DuMond  n’avait 
rien  a lui  apporter,  il  avait  quelque  chose  a tirer  de 
l’enseignement  de  Reuterdahl.  Neanmoins,  il  semble- 
rait  que  Reuterdahl  n’ait  pas  fait  plus  d ’impression  a 
Milne  que  les  autres  puisqu’il  se  souvenait  de  tous 
comme  etant  simplement  des  artisans  competents  qui 
voyaient  l’art  comme  une  activite  ressemblant  a la 
ma^onnerie,  mais  en  plus  complique.12 

Milne  tenait  plus  en  consideration  ses  discussions 
avec  les  autres  etudiants  et  ses  visites  dans  les  musees  et 
les  galeries.13  La  peinture  americaine  etant  a un  tour- 
nant,  Milne  et  ses  amis  n’avaient  pour  commencer  que 
bien  peu  de  peintres  contemporains  vers  qui  se 
tourner.  Mais  cela  avait  ses  avantages.  Le  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  continuait  a accumuler  et  a montrer  ses 
vastes  collections.  C’est  la  que  Milne  vit,  par  exemple, 
la  Vierge  a I’enfant  qui  trone  parmi  les  saints  de  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  qu’il  devait  copier  en  1912  (cat.  nos.  5 et  6).  Et 
la  Durand-Ruel  Gallery  sur  la  36eme  rue  continuait  a 
exposer  les  oeuvres  des  Impressionnistes  frangais 
qu’elle  avait  introduits  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Ame-  11 
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12.  Bright  Rocks  / Rochers  ensoleilles,  1913 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  46.1  x 51.2  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


13.  Interior  with  Paintings  / Interieur  avec  tableaux,  1914 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 61  cm 

Collection:  The  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery.  Acquired  with  assistance 
from  the  Women’s  Committee  and  the  Winnipeg  Foundation  / Ac- 
quis grace  a l’aide  du  Comite  Feminin  et  de  la  Winnipeg  Foundation 


ashcannery  of  The  Eight  was  all  about.  In  paintings 
that  looked  stylistically  to  traditional  values  more  than 
they  did  to  contemporary  concerns,  Robert  Henri  and 
his  circle  explored  themes  taken  from  the  city  and 
from  urban  low-life.  They  argued  that  any  subject, 
however  unglamorous,  was  suitable  for  painting.14 
The  disapproval  of  the  public  and  the  critics  that 
greeted  both  the  painting  and  the  theory  in  some  ways 
paralleled  the  opprobrium  that  earlier  had  been 
heaped  on  Courbet  in  France;  and  it  was  in  standing  up 
to  this  disapproval  that  Henri  made  a contribution  to 
modern  art  in  America.  As  with  Courbet,  the  arbiters 


of  taste  were  forced  to  confront  subject  matter  in 
painting  that  was  not  idealized  and  that  was  not,  in 
many  instances,  conducive  to  idealization.15 

Milne  had  seen  Henri’s  work  and  had  listened  to 
him  lecture.16  He  was  an  impressive  teacher,  often 
giving  virtuoso  demonstrations  of  his  bravura  style  of 
painting  while  he  talked.  Milne’s  illustrational  Man  on 
a Girder,  ca.  1904-06,  (fig.  1)  depicting  a muscular 
construction  worker  hanging  from  a girder  high 
above  the  city,  and  painted  in  bold  chiaroscuro,  may 
have  been  partly  influenced  by  Henri’s  broad  tech- 
nique and  passion  for  metropolitan  scenes.  But  by  the 
time  The  Eight  held  their  exhibition  Milne  had  long 
since  rejected  any  possibility  of  joining  what  he 
termed  Henri’s  “Salvation  Army  in  paint.”17  What  he 
took  from  Henri,  instead,  were  fragments  of  his  artis- 
tic philosophy  and  something  of  his  conviction  about 
the  activity  of  painting  itself — a conviction  that  he  did 
not  hear  expressed  by  his  teachers  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  Since  Henri  supported  his  views  by  reference 
to  Velasquez  rather  than  Matisse  and  by  quoting  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman  rather  than 
Henri  Bergson  and  Stephane  Mallarme,18  it  is  worth 
observing  that  Milne’s  own  admiration  for  American 
transcendentalist  literature,  particularly  for  Henry 
David  Thoreau’s  Walden,19  probably  owed  much  to 
Henri’s  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Stieglitz’s  decision  to  exhibit  in  1908  the  work  of 
Matisse  was  a step  of  deeper  moment  for  the  future  of 
American  art,  and  for  Milne’s  art,  than  the  revolution 
against  academic  taste  launched  by  Henri.  Matisse’s 
revolution  extended  beyond  the  artist’s  right  to 
choose  his  own  subject  matter  into  a new  realm  of 
pictorial  and  colouristic  invention.  Though  Stieglitz 
presented  neither  Matisse’s  most  radical  work  nor  any 
major  examples  of  his  painting,  he  did  include  draw- 
ings, watercolours,  lithographs  and  etchings  in  which 
Matisse’s  new  direction  in  the  use  of  shape  and  colour 
in  order  to  redefine  space  were  apparent.  It  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  Matisse’s  work  to  be  held  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  following  years  Stieglitz  continued  to  show 
work  of  the  French  avant-garde,  work  that  could  be 
seen  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Among  those  exhibited  were  Toulouse-Lautrec  in 
1909,  Henri  Rousseau  in  1910,  Cezanne  and  Picasso  in 
1911,  and  Matisse  twice  more,  in  1910  and  1912.20 

One  historian  has  optimistically  concluded  that  by 
1913  Stieglitz’s  “291”  had  become  a centre  for  avant- 
garde  art  unequalled  anywhere  in  the  world.21  Still, 
the  followers  that  Stieglitz  excited  were  limited  to  a 


Figure  1.  David  Milne 

Man  on  a Girder  / Homme  sur  une  poutrelle  en  metal, 

c.  1904-1906 

gouache  on  illustration  board  / gouache  sur  carton  48.6  x 24.8  cm 
Private  Collection  / Collection  privee 


rique  avec  son  exposition  a New  York  en  1886. 

Puis,  en  1908,  eurent  lieu  a New  York  deux  evene- 
ments  qui  allaient  changer  la  direction  de  Part  ameri- 
cain.  Un  groupe  qui  avait  pour  nom  “the  Eight 
American  Painters”  (“les  huit  peintres  americains”)  et 
qui  etait  sumomme  “the  Ash  Can  School”  tint  une 
exposition  a la  Macbeth  Gallery,  et  Alfred  Stieglitz 
commenca  a exposer  de  Part  moderne  frangais  dans  sa 
“Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession,  ” au  291, 
5eme  avenue.  Il  est  difficile  de  comprendre,  avec  le 
recul  du  temps,  quelles  etaient  les  raisons  de  la  levee  de 
boucliers  du  public  contre  P“aschcannery”  (les  sujets 
peu  convenables)  des  “Eight.”  Robert  Henri  et  ses 
amis  exploraient  des  themes  empruntes  a la  ville  et  a la 
misere  humaine  dans  leurs  peintures  qui,  stylistique- 
ment  parlant,  devaient  plus  aux  valeurs  traditionnelles 
qu’a  des  preoccupations  contemporaines.  Ils  soute- 
naient  que  tout  sujet,  aussi  peu  reluisant  qu’il  fut,  etait 
digne  d’etre  depeint.14  Le  rejet  de  la  part  du  public  et 
de  la  critique  que  souleverent  a la  fois  les  tableaux  et  la 
theorie  etait  en  quelque  sorte  parallele  a Popprobre 
que  Courbet  avait  souleve  en  France  quelques  annees 
auparavant;  et  c’est  en  se  defendant  contre  ce  rejet 
qu ’Henri  contribua  a Part  moderne  en  Amerique. 
Comme  pour  Courbet,  les  arbitres  du  bon  gout  furent 
obliges  de  faire  face  a des  sujets  en  peinture  qui 
n etaient  pas  idealises  et  qui,  dans  bien  des  cas,  ne 
portaient  pas  a l’idealisation.15 

Milne  avait  vu  les  oeuvres  de  Henri  et  avait  assiste  a 
ses  conferences.16  C ’etait  un  professeur  impression- 
nant  qui  donnait  souvent,  pendant  ses  conferences,  des 
demonstrations  flamboyantes  de  son  style  fougueux  en 
peinture.  Le  tableau  de  caractere  illustratif  de  Milne 
intitule  Man  on  a Girder/Homme  sur  une  poutrelle  en  metal, 
environ  1904-06  (fig.  1),  montrant  un  manoeuvre 
muscle  sur  une  poutrelle  en  metal  loin  au-dessus  de  la 
ville,  peint  en  clair-obscur  tranche,  a peut-etre  ete 
influence  par  la  technique  large  de  Henri  et  par  sa 
passion  pour  les  scenes  urbaines.  Mais  quand  les 
“Eight”  tinrent  leur  exposition,  Milne  avait  depuis 
longtemps  abandonne  toute  possibility  de  rejoindre  ce 
qu’il  appelait  “l’Armee  du  salut  de  la  peinture”  de 
Henri.17  Ce  qu’il  emprunta  a Henri,  par  contre,  ce  fut 
certains  aspects  de  sa  philosophic  artistique  et  de  ses 
convictions  sur  la  peinture  en  tant  qu’activite  en  elle- 
meme — des  convictions  que  ses  professeurs  de  l’“Art 
Students  League”  n’avaient  pas  exprimees.  Etant 
donne  que  Henri  etayait  ses  opinions  en  faisant 
reference  a Velasquez  plutot  qu’a  Matisse  et  en  citant 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  et  Walt  Whitman  de 


preference  a Henri  Bergson  et  Stephane  Mallarme,18il 
est  interessant  de  no  ter  que  l’admiration  que  Milne 
vouait  a la  litterature  transcendentaliste  americaine, 
et  surtout  au  Walden  de  Henry  David  Thoreau,19  etait 
sans  doute  due  en  grande  partie  a l’enthousiasme 
qu ’Henri  eprouvait  pour  lui. 

La  decision  de  Stieglitz  d’exposer  en  1908  des  oeu- 
vres de  Matisse  fut  un  facteur  plus  important  pour 
l’avenir  de  l’art  americain  et  pour  celui  de  Milne  que  la 
revolution  contre  l’academisme  amorcee  par  Henri. 

La  revolution  de  Matisse  allait  plus  loin  que  le  simple 
droit  de  l’artiste  de  choisir  ses  propres  sujets  et  s’eten- 
dait  jusque  dans  les  domaines  nouveaux  de  l’invention 
picturale  et  de  l’emploi  imaginatif  de  la  couleur.  Bien 
que  Stieglitz  n’ait  presente  ni  les  oeuvres  les  plus 
radicales  de  Matisse  ni  les  exemples  les  plus  importants 
de  sa  peinture,  il  avait  inclu  des  dessins,  des  aquarelles, 
des  lithographies  et  des  eaux-fortes  dans  lesquels  la 
direction  nouvelle  de  Matisse  dans  le  champ  de  l’utili- 
sation  de  la  forme  et  de  la  couleur  pourw  redefinir 
l’espace  etait  apparente.  C ’etait  la  premiere  exposi- 
tion de  l’oeuvre  de  Matisse  en  Amerique.  Dans  les 
annees  qui  suivirent,  Stieglitz  continua  a montrer  les 
travaux  de  l’avant-garde  fran^aise,  des  travaux  qu’on 
ne  pouvait  voir  autre  part  sur  le  continent  americain. 
Parmi  les  expositions,  on  comptait  Toulouse-Lautrec 
en  1909,  Henri  Rousseau  en  1910,  Cezanne  et  Picasso 
en  1911  et  deux  autres  Matisse  en  1910  et  en  1912.20 

Un  historien  en  a courageusement  conclu  que  des 
1913  le  “291”  de  Stieglitz  etait  devenu  un  centre  d’art 
d’avant-garde  sans  egal  dans  le  monde  entier.21  Pour- 
tant,  le  cercle  de  gens  que  Stieglitz  stimulait  etait 
limite  a un  petit  nombre  d ’artistes  devoues,  de  cri- 
tiques, de  poetes  et  d’observateurs  qui  supportaient  les 
discussions  insistantes  que  Stieglitz  provoquait  dans  sa 
galerie  et  qui  etaient  aussi  convaincus  que  lui  de  la 
valeur  des  oeuvres  exposees.  Milne  faisait  partie  de  ce 
cercle  de  visiteurs.  Dans  sa  lettre  a Vincent  et  Alice 
Massey,  datee  du  20  aout  1934,  il  decrivait  l’impor- 
tance  du  “291  ” pour  le  developpement  de  sa  peinture: 
Nous  avons  rencontre,  sous  les  verrieres  de  ces 
petites  pieces,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Brancusi.  Pour  la  premiere  fois, 
nous  avons  vu  le  courage  et  l’imagination  nus,  sans 
la  mievrerie  du  sentiment  et  sans  qu’ils  soient 
etouffes  par  la  technique.  Nous  avons  eu  la  chance 
de  les  decouvrir  progressivement  dans  un  environ- 
nement  sans  pretentions. . . ,22 
Il  aurait  pu  aj outer  qu’on  avait  expose  aussi,  entre  1908 
et  1913,  les  oeuvres  des  artistes  americains  Alfred  15 


small  circle  of  dedicated  artists,  critics,  poets  and 
observers  who  were  tolerant  of  Stieglitz’s  argument- 
ative presence  in  the  gallery  and  as  convinced  as  he 
was  about  the  work  being  displayed.  Among  the  circle 
of  visitors  was  Milne.  In  his  letter  of  20  August  1934  to 
Vincent  and  Alice  Massey,  he  described  the  impor- 
tance of  “291”  to  the  development  of  his  painting: 

In  those  little  rooms,  under  the  skylights,  we  met 
Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Matisse,  Picasso, 
Brancusi.  For  the  First  time  we  saw  courage  and 
imagination  bare,  not  sweetened  by  sentiment  and 
smothered  in  technical  skill.  We  were  fortunate  in 
seeing  it  unfolded  slowly,  in  unpretentious 
surroundings. . . P 

He  might  have  added  that  also  shown  in  the  years 
from  1908  to  1913  were  the  paintings  of  the  American 
artists  Alfred  Maurer,  Marsden  Hartley,  Arthur 
Dove,  Max  Weber,  Abraham  Walkowitz  and  John 
Marin — all  of  them  incorporating  into  their  work 
aspects  of  European  modernism.  This  was  the  gen- 
eration of  American  artists  to  breathe  new  life  into 
American  painting. 

But  until  at  least  1910  Milne  was  more  absorbed 
with  Impressionism  than  with  its  aftermath.  The  three 
earliest  works  in  the  present  exhibition — Riverside  (cat. 
no.  1),  Bright  Garden  (cat.  no.  2),  and  Waterfront  (cat.  no. 
3) — demonstrate  different  aspects  of  this  absorption. 
Riverside  (ca.  1906-08),  representative  of  Milne’s  earli- 
est experiments  in  the  idiom,  is  impressive  for  the 
vigour  of  its  detached  brushstrokes  which,  combined 
with  an  open  format,  emphasize  the  broken  move- 
ment of  the  water.  The  treatment  of  colour  and  light 
is,  however,  distinctly  unimpressionist.  The  buildings, 
for  example,  rather  than  reflecting  light  so  that  it 
radiates  out  of  the  painting,  are  shaped  by  it;  and  the 
colours,  instead  of  being  bright,  include  dusky  chrome 
oranges,  cinnabar  browns,  and  inky  blues. 

Bright  Garden  (ca.  1909),  on  the  other  hand,  is  com- 
posed entirely  in  an  impressionist  manner.  By  painting 
chromatically  with  small  dabs  of  blue-grey,  pink  and 
acid  green  hues  mixed  only  with  white,  Milne  disinte- 
grates his  forms  and  conveys  the  illusion  of  a fleeting 
evanescent  moment.  The  painting  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  example  of  Monet.  In  the  1940s, 
Milne,  looking  back  on  his  painting,  traced  a turning 
point  in  his  development  to  an  exhibition  at  Durand- 
Ruel  of  some  of  Monet’s  “Haystack”  paintings.  He 
recalled  that  the  unity  of  the  paintings  and  the  com- 
pression they  gained  by  forcing  all  the  detail  to  work 
16  to  one  end  had  struck  him  as  revolutionary.23 


Milne’s  early  interest  in  Impressionism  was  com- 
parable to  that  shown  by  Marin  who,  incidentally, 
Milne  met  in  New  York  in  about  1910.24  Regardless  of 
the  different  directions  that  their  work  was  later  to 
take,  both  initially  were  following  Impressionist  dic- 
tates. Marin,  who  also  spent  an  uninspiring  year  of 
study  under  Frank  DuMond  at  the  League,  left  for 
Paris  in  1905,  and  it  was  during  his  stay  that  his  work 
took  on  impressionist  qualities.  In  this  respect  his 
development  was  equivalent  to  Milne’s  despite  the 
fact  that  one  was  living  most  of  the  time  in  Paris  and 
the  other  all  the  time  in  New  York. 

When  Milne  painted  Waterfront  (ca.  1910),  approxi- 
mately one  year  after  Bright  Garden,  the  influence  of 
Monet  was  no  longer  strongly  apparent.  In  this  paint- 
ing one  is  struck  instead  by  the  blunt  solidity  of  the 
buildings,  their  edges  drawn  in  firm  outline.  Rather 
than  contributing  to  an  atmospheric  effect,  the  build- 
ings, by  refusing  to  succumb  to  the  dissembling  light  of 
a grey  day,  are  used  to  emphasize  structure  and  com- 
position. In  this  respect,  the  painting  probably  owes 
more  to  the  domesticated  impressionism  of  Theodore 
Robinson  (see  Union  Square,  fig.  2),  and  of  J.  Alden 
Weir,  John  Henry  Twachtman,  Willard  Metcalf  and 
Childe  Hassam  than  to  Monet.  Milne  recalls  having 
seen  their  work  in  the  galleries  when  they  were  exhi- 
biting as  members  of  The  American  Ten.25  The  predi- 


Figure  2.  Theodore  Robinson 

Union  Square,  1895 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  51 .8  x 44. 1 cm 
Collection:  The  New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 


Maurer,  Marsden  Hartley,  Arthur  Dove,  Max  Weber, 
Abraham  Walkowitz  et  John  Marin,  qui  tous  incorpo- 
raient  certains  aspects  du  modernisme  europeen  dans 
leurs  peintures.  C’est  cette  generation  d ’artistes  ameri- 
cains  qui  a donne  un  nouveau  souffle  de  vie  a la 
peinture  americaine. 

Mais  jusqu’en  1910,  au  moins,  Milne  etait  plus 
preoccupe  par  l’lmpressionnisme  que  par  ses  con- 
sequences. Les  trois  oeuvres  les  plus  anciennes  de  la 
presente  exposition — Riverside/Au  bord  de  la  riviere  (eat. 
no.  1),  Bright  Garden/Jardin  ensoleille  (cat.  no.  2)  et  Water- 
front/Les  quais  (cat.  no.  3) — montrent  divers  aspects  de 
cette  preoccupation.  Riverside/Au  bord  de  la  riviere  (vers 
1906-08),  qui  est  un  exemple  des  premieres  experi- 
ences de  Milne  dans  ce  genre,  est  impressionnant  par  la 
vigueur  de  ses  coups  de  pinceau  detaches  qui,  avec  le 
format  ouvert,  mettent  l’accent  sur  le  mouvement 
saccade  de  l’eau.  Neanmoins,  la  maniere  de  traiter  la 
couleur  et  la  lumiere  est  notablement  non- 
impressionniste.  Par  exemple,  les  batiments,  au  lieu  de 
refleter  la  lumiere  de  sorte  qu’elle  surgisse  de  la  toile, 
sont  soulignes  par  elle;  et  les  couleurs,  au  lieu  d’etre 
brillantes,  comportent  des  oranges  chromes  crepuscu- 
laires,  des  marrons  vermilion  et  des  bleus  d’encre. 

Par  contre,  Bright  Garden/Jardin  ensoleille  (vers  1909) 
est  entierement  compose  d’une  maniere  impression- 
niste.  En  peignant  chromatiquement  avec  des  petites 
touches  de  bleu-gris,  des  teintes  roses  et  des  verts 
acides,  Milne  a rendu  les  formes  floues  et  a donne  ainsi 
l’impression  d’un  moment  evanescent  et  subtil.  On 
ressent  l’influence  certaine  de  l’exemple  de  Monet 
dans  cette  peinture.  Quand,  dans  les  annees  quarante, 
Milne  s’est  penche  sur  son  passe,  il  a decrit  une  exposi- 
tion de  certaines  des  “meules  de  foin”  de  Monet  chez 
Durand-Ruel  comme  etant  un  des  moments  charniere 
de  son  developpement.  Il  s’est  souvenu  que  ce  qui  lui 
avait  paru  revolutionnaire,  c ’etait  l’unite  des  peintures 
et  la  compression  qui  etait  obtenue  en  faisant  travailler 
tous  les  details  a une  seule  fin.23 

L’interet  de  Milne  pour  l’lmpressionnisme  au  debut 
de  sa  carriere  etait  comparable  a celui  de  Marin  qu’il 
rencontra  d’ailleurs  a New  York,  vers  1910.24Bien  que 
plus  tard  leurs  oeuvres  aient  pris  des  directions  dif- 
ferentes,  au  debut  ils  suivaient  tous  deux  les  principes 
impressionnistes.  Marin,  qui  avait  aussi  passe  une 
annee  peu  inspirante  a suivre  les  cours  de  Frank 
DuMond  a la  “League,”  partit  pour  Paris  en  1905  et 
c’est  durant  son  sejour  la-bas  que  son  oeuvre  com- 
ment a integrer  des  aspects  impressionnistes.  De  ce 
cote-la,  son  developpement  et  celui  de  Milne  furent 


semblables,  bien  que  l’un  d’eux  ait  passe  la  plupart  du 
temps  a Paris  et  que  l’autre  soit  reste  tout  le  temps  a 
New  York. 

Lorsque  Milne  peignit  Waterfront /Les  quais,  vers 
1910,  environ  un  an  apres  Bright  Garden/Jardin  ensoleille 
l’influence  de  Monet  n ’etait  plus  aussi  evidente.  Dans 
ce  tableau,  on  est  plus  frappe  par  la  solidite  des  bati- 
ments aux  silhouettes  soulignees  d’un  trait  ferme.  Les 
batiments,  n’etant  plus  rendus  flous  par  la  lumiere  d’un 
jour  de  grisaille,  sont  utilises  pour  renforcer  la  struc- 
ture et  la  composition  plutot  que  pour  contribuer  a 
l’atmosphere.  A cet  egard,  le  tableau  doit  sans  doute 
plus  a 1’impressionnisme  domestique  de  Theodore 
Robinson  (voir  Union  Square,  fig.  2),  de  J.  Alden  Weir, 
de  John  Henry  Twachtman,  de  Willard  Metcalf  et  de 
Childe  Hassam  qu’a  celui  de  Monet.  Milne  se  rappelle 
avoir  vu  leurs  oeuvres  dans  les  galeries  alors  qu’ils  les 
exposaient  en  tant  que  membres  des  “American  Ten” 
(“les  dix  Americains”).25  Barbara  Novak,  dans  son 
livre  American  Painting  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,26  a 
examine  le  fait  que  les  artistes  americains,  ces  disciples 
de  l’Impressionnisme  inclus,  preferent  ne  pas  fragmen- 
ter  la  forme.  Dans  une  serie  d’essais  convainquants, 
Novak  defend  la  theorie  que  certaines  attitudes  envers 
la  forme  se  retrouvent  tout  au  long  de  l’histoire  de  Part 
americain  et  en  conclut  qu’il  y a eu  une  forte  tendance 
dans  la  peinture  americaine  a respecter  l’integrite  des 
“formes  non-fragmentees”27 — une  tendance  qui,  nous 
le  verrons,  devient  tres  evidente  dans  l’oeuvre  de 
Milne  a partir  de  ce  moment. 

Waterfront /Les  quais  represente  une  transition  dans  le 
developpement  de  Milne.  Mais  avant  de  pouvoir 
accomplir  cette  transition  et  inclure  dans  son  oeuvre 
certaines  des  choses  apprises  au  “291”,  il  lui  fallait 
d’abord  decider  s’il  allait  etre  peintre  avant  tout  et 
artiste  commercial  ensuite  ou  le  contraire,  car,  jusqu’a 
ce  moment-la,  son  energie  avait  surtout  ete  investie 
dans  la  poursuite  de  la  reussite  en  tant  qu’illustrateur. 

On  peut  se  rendre  compte  des  difficultes  auxquelles 
il  eut  a faire  face  a la  lecture  d’une  serie  de  lettres  qu’il 
ecrivit  a sa  future  femme,  May  “Patsy”  Hegarty.28 
Celles-ci  retracent  les  ennuis  qu’il  a eprouves  pour 
repondre  aux  demandes  constamment  renouvelees  des 
directeurs  de  magazines  entetes  qui  voulaient  qu’il 
retravaille  sans  cesse  les  illustrations  qu’on  lui  avait 
commandees.  Par  exemple,  le  6 octobre  1909,  il  ecri- 
vait  que  “Munsey’s”  accepterait  son  illustration  pour 
la  premiere  page  du  numero  de  fevrier  1910  de  Cavalier 
s’il  y apportait  de  nouveaux  changements.29  “Mun- 
sey’s” etait  un  empire  de  l’edition  a la  tete  duquel  17 


lection  of  American  artists,  even  these  followers  of 
Impressionism,  not  to  fragment  form  has  been  exam- 
ined by  Barbara  Novak  in  her  American  Painting  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.26  In  a series  of  essays  Novak  con- 
vincingly defends  the  thesis  that  in  American  art  cer- 
tain attitudes  to  form  occur  again  and  again,  and 
concludes  that  there  has  been  a proclivity  in  American 
painting  to  adhere  to  the  integrity  of  “unfractured 
shapes”27 — a proclivity,  it  will  be  seen,  that  becomes 
strongly  evident  in  Milne’s  work  from  this  time 
onwards. 

Waterfront  represents  a transition  point  in  Milne’s 
development.  But  before  he  could  complete  the  transi- 
tion and  integrate  into  his  work  some  of  the  lessons 
offered  at  “291 ,”  he  had  to  decide  if  he  was  going  to  be 
a painter  first  and  a commercial  artist  second  or  the 
other  way  around,  for  until  this  point  his  energies  had 
been  devoted  mainly  to  succeeding  as  an  illustrator. 

The  difficulties  that  he  faced  can  be  gathered  from  a 
series  of  letters  that  he  wrote  to  his  future  wife,  May 
“Patsy”  Hegarty.28  These  chart  his  struggle  to  meet 
the  demands  of  hard-minded  editors  who  wanted  con- 
stant reworkings  of  commissioned  illustrations.  For 
example,  he  wrote  on  October  6,  1909,  that  “Mun- 
sey’s”  would  accept  his  illustration  for  the  February 
1910  cover  of  Cavalier  if  further  changes  were  made.29 
“Munsey’s”  was  the  publishing  empire  owned  by  the 
predatory  Frank  Andrew  Munsey.  Milne  undoubtedly 
reworked  the  illustration  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  found  its  way  on  to  the  cover  of 
the  magazine. 

The  amount  of  time  Milne  had  for  his  own  painting, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
Sunday  afternoons  and  days  that  could  be  stolen  from 
his  routine  of  commercial  jobs.30  It  took  approxi- 
mately two  more  years  for  him  to  decide  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  a career  in  illustration  if  he  was 
to  paint  seriously.  Fie  recalled  later  that  the  activities 
were  too  much  related,  and  yet  too  much  in  conflict, 
not  to  infect  each  other  for  the  worse.31  His  assessment 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  direction  of  his  painting 
prior  to  his  decision,  for  it  was  without  the  distinctive 
mark  of  his  own  personality.  At  the  same  time  his 
illustrations,  judging  from  the  few  that  can  be  actually 
traced  to  him,  incorporated  in  them  qualities  derived 
from  his  painting  activities,  qualities  that  may  have 
contradicted  the  design  requirements  of  Munsey  and 
other  publishers.  An  illustration  dating  from  1911-12, 
the  Poster  for  the  March  Metropolitan  (Fig.  3),  is  rendered 
in  Art  Nouveau  curves  and  broken  brushstrokes,  not  a 


wholly  successful  amalgam  for  illustrating  his  subject 
of  boats  racing  across  a stretch  of  water. 

The  decision  to  give  up  illustrating,  therefore,  may 
have  been  a practical  one  dictated  by  the  small  number 
of  commissions  that  he  was  receiving.  It  may  also  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  frequent  warnings  of  S tie- 
glitz,  Henri  and  others  about  the  dangers  of  combin- 
ing a career  in  commercial  art  with  serious  painting.32 
Lastly,  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  growing  criti- 
cal recognition  of  his  painting.  Whatever  the  case, 
after  1911  he  painted  first  and  resigned  himself,  as  he 
later  wrote,  to  “making  a living  at  whatever  work  I 
could  do  that  wouldn’t  influence  the  painting.”33  He 
continued  to  letter  and  to  make  signs  to  earn  a living, 
but  only  occasionally  in  his  life  reverted  to  illustrating. 

1910-1912 

BETWEEN  1910  AND  1912  MILNE  DELIBERATELY 
began  to  squeeze  the  impressionist  air  out  of  his  paint- 
ings. Instead  of  a concern  for  atmospheric  effects,  his 
paintings  increasingly  began  to  show  a concern  for 
form  and  structure,  becoming  bolder,  flatter  and 
increasingly  abstracted  from  nature.  It  seems  no  acci- 
dent that  the  change  in  style  coincided  with  his  resolve 
to  be  a serious  painter,  since  there  is  evidence  that  he 
had  also  begun  to  look  more  carefully  and  critically  at 
the  most  original  and  experimental  painting  that  was 
being  exhibited  around  him.  As  a result,  his  attitude 
towards  his  ostensible  subject  matter  also  began  to 
alter.  He  started  to  embrace  the  modernist  conviction 
that,  regardless  of  what  is  depicted,  a painting  must  be 
an  independent  emotional  and  formal  entity;  in  other 
words,  that  it  must  express  itself  primarily  through 
colour  and  form. 

An  exhibition  of  Cezanne’s  watercolours  was  a 
major  impetus  in  the  new  direction.  In  March  1911, 
the  Stieglitz  Gallery  organized  the  first  exhibition  of 
Cezanne’s  paintings  to  be  seen  in  North  America,  20 
watercolours  from  the  1880s  and  1890s.  Almost  cer- 
tainly watercolours  depicting  forest  interiors  seen  at 
close  range  and  the  Bibemus  Quarry  were  among 
those  shown.  The  impact  of  the  exhibition  on  Milne 
was  immediate.  In  May  1911  he  began  to  paint  a 
number  of  watercolours  of  rocks  and  dense  foliage, 
subjects  that  had  not  previously  appeared  among  his 
landscapes.34  Accompanying  the  new  subject  matter, 
moreover,  was  an  apparent  change  in  artistic  inten- 
tion. Instead  of  using  colour  and  brushwork  to  convey 
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Frank  Andrew  Munsey  regnait  comme  un  oiseau  de 
proie.  Milne  a,  sans  aucun  doute,  du  retoucher  1 ’illus- 
tration de  son  mieux,  mais  elle  semble  ne  jamais  avoir 
ete  utilisee  pour  la  premiere  page. 

En  revanche,  le  temps  que  Milne  pouvait  avoir  a 
consacrer  a son  oeuvre  personnelle  semble  avoir  ete 
limite  au  dimanche  apres-midi  et  aux  jours  ou  il  pou- 
vait echapper  a la  routine  de  ses  travaux  commer- 
ciaux.30  Il  lui  fallut  encore  environ  deux  ans  avant  de 
decider  qu’il  devait  abandonner  sa  carriere  d’illustra- 
teur  s’il  allait  prendre  sa  peinture  au  serieux.  Plus  tard, 
il  devait  se  souvenir  que  ces  deux  activites  etaient  trop 
intimement  liees  et  trop  en  conflit  l’une  avec  1’autre 
pour  qu’elles  ne  s’influencent  pas  mutuellement  dune 
maniere  nefaste.31  Son  jugement  semble  etre  confirme 
par  la  direction  de  sa  peinture  avant  sa  decision,  car 
elle  ne  portait  pas  la  marque  distincte  de  sa  person- 
nalite.  En  meme  temps,  ses  illustrations,  si  Ton  enjuge 
par  le  nombre  restreint  dont  on  a pu  confirmer  qu’elles 
etaient  de  lui,  incluaient  des  caracteristiques  qui 

Figure  3.  David  Milne 

Poster  for  the  March  Metropolitan  / 

Affiche  pour  le  Metropolitan  de  mars,  1911-12 
colour  lithograph  / lithographie  en  couleurs  56  x 35.5  cm 
Collection  of  the  Milne  Family  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne, 
Toronto 


provenaient  de  ses  activites  de  peintre  et  qui  ne  corres- 
pondaient  peut-etre  pas  aux  criteres  de  Munsey  ou  des 
autres  editeurs.  Une  illustration  datant  de  1911-12,  le 
Poster  for  the  March  Metropolitan/ Affiche  pour  le  Metropoli- 
tan de  mars  (fig.  3),  se  compose  de  contours  ondules  de 
l’Art  Nouveau  et  de  touches  fragmentees,  ce  qui 
n’etait  pas  un  melange  stylistique  tres  heureux  pour 
illustrer  son  sujet:  des  bateaux  filant  a travers  une 
etendue  d’eau. 

Il  se  peut  alors  que  la  decision  d ’abandonner  1 ’illus- 
tration ait  ete  dictee,  pour  des  raisons  pratiques,  par  le 
petit  nombre  de  commissions  qu’il  recevait.  Elle  a 
peut-etre  aussi  ete  encouragee  par  les  mises  en  garde 
frequentes  de  Stieglitz,  d’Henri  et  d’autres  sur  les 
dangers  de  mener  de  pair  une  carriere  d ’artiste  com- 
mercial et  celle  de  peintre.32  Finalement,  elle  a peut- 
etre  ete  influencee  par  les  eloges  grandissants  de  la 
critique  envers  sa  peinture.  En  tout  cas,  apres  1911  il 
devait  peindre  en  premier  lieu  et  s’etait  resigne  a 
“gagner  ma  vie  en  prenant  les  petits  emplois  que  je 
pouvais  trouver  et  qui  n ’influence raient  pas  ma  pein- 
ture,” comme  il  devait  l’ecrire  plus  tard.33  Il  continua  a 
peindre  des  affiches  publicitaires  et  des  enseignes  pour 
vivre  mais  ne  revint  a l’illustration  que  rarement  au 
cours  de  sa  vie. 


1910-1912 

ENTRE  1910  ET  1912,  MILNE  COMMENCA  A SE 
debarrasser  volontairement  des  elements  impression 
nistes  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  ses  tableaux.  Au  lieu  des 
effets  d ’atmosphere  qui  l’avaient  preoccupe,  ses  pein- 
tures  montrerent  progressivement  plus  d’interet  pour 
la  forme  et  la  structure  en  devenant  plus  tranchees, 
plus  plates  et  de  plus  en  plus  eloignees  de  la  representa- 
tion realiste  de  la  nature.  Et  ce  n’est,  semble-t-il,  pas 
un  accident  si  ce  changement  de  style  coincide  avec  sa 
resolution  de  se  consacrer  serieusement  a la  peinture, 
puisqu’il  y a des  preuves  qu’il  avait  aussi  commence  a 
regarder  d’un  oeil  plus  critique  et  plus  attentif  les 
peintures  les  plus  originales  et  les  plus  experimentales 
qu’on  exposait  autour  de  lui.  En  consequence,  son 
attitude  envers  ses  sujets  comment  aussi  a se  modi- 
fier. Il  commenga  a epouser  la  conviction  modemiste 
que,  quels  que  soient  les  objets  depeints,  un  tableau 
doit  etre  une  entite  emotionnelle  et  formelle  indepen- 
dante;  autrement  dit,  qu’il  doit  s ’exprimer  essentielle- 
ment  par  la  couleur  et  la  forme. 
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16.  Alcove  / Alcove,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 63.5  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


26.  Entrance  to  Saugerties  Harbour  / L’Entree  du  Port  de 
Saugerties,  1916 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  38.7  x 55.9  cm 
Collection:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Stewart,  Vancouver 
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nuances  of  light  and  atmosphere  as  he  had  been  doing, 
he  began  to  use  them  to  separate  and  delineate  shape. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  May  1911  watercolours  is 
Blonde  Rocks  (cat.  no.  4).  Against  several  upright  tree 
trunks  Milne  has  placed  some  fallen  trees  that  together 
form  a loose,  almost  abstract,  grid.  To  accentuate  the 
abstract  qualities  of  the  grid  he  has  varied  the  pattern 
of  his  brushstrokes  from  one  section  to  the  next.  In 
addition,  he  has  maintained  an  intensity  of  hue  within 
each  shape — each  separate  colour  has  been  kept  rela- 
tively constant — with  the  result  that  the  difference 
between  light  and  dark  values,  between  the  fallen 
trunk  in  the  foreground  and  the  elliptical  space  above 
it,  has  been  emphasized  and  the  integrity  of  the  shapes 
(as  opposed  to  what  they  depict)  strengthened.  For 
comparison  we  have  a watercolour  by  Cezanne  that  is 
known  to  have  been  exhibited  by  Stieglitz,  l Veil  at 
Chateau  Noir,  ca.  1895-1900,  (fig.  4)35  and  which  is 
representative  of  Cezanne’s  watercolour  technique. 
Despite  the  absence  in  Blonde  Rocks  of  Cezanne’s  deli- 


cate washes  and  colour  modulations,  it  can  be  seen 
that  Milne  has  followed  Cezanne  in  dissociating  the 
individual  brushstrokes  from  the  objects  depicted.  He 
has  also,  like  Cezanne,  emphasized  the  spaces  between 
his  strokes  to  enliven  the  surface  pattern  and  to  give 
the  painting  vigour. 

After  1911  the  presence  of  Cezanne  in  Milne’s 
painting  is  not  so  easily  felt.  Much  more  pronounced  is 
the  influence  of  artists  in  the  generation  between 
Cezanne  and  Milne,  artists  who  themselves  owed  an 
enormous  debt  to  Cezanne’s  example.  One  of  the 
most  independent  of  these  was  Maurice  Prendergast.36 
Prendergast  was  among  the  first  Americans  to  dis- 
cover the  work  of  Gauguin,  Pierre  Bonnard  and 
Edouard  Vuillard,  as  well  as  Cezanne,  and  to  adapt  it 
to  his  own  purposes.37  In  this,  it  is  worth  mentioning, 
his  development  paralleled  that  of  James  Wilson  Mor- 
rice  whom  he  knew  in  Paris  and  who,  along  with 
Milne,  was  the  only  other  Canadian  critically  recog- 
nized at  the  time  as  belonging  to  the  avant-garde.38  By 
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1900  Prendergast  was  producing  works  such  as  Carni- 
val (fig.  5)  in  which  conventional  perspective  and 
modeling  were  severely  curtailed  in  favour  of  a pictor- 
ial organization  that  employed  colour  and  line  in  a 
singularly  decorative  manner. 

In  New  York  Prendergast  exhibited  regularly  with 
the  various  watercolour  societies  and  at  the  Macbeth 
Gallery.  He  also  exhibited  at  special  exhibitions, 
among  them  the  exhibition  held  by  The  Eight,  of 
which  he  was  a somewhat  anomalous  member. 
Milne’s  exposure  to  his  work  began  to  be  reflected  in 
his  watercolours  of  1911,  and  by  1912  the  affinities 


Figure  4.  Paul  Cezanne 

X eHI  at  Chateau  Noir  / Puits  au  Chateau  Noir,  1895-1900 

watercolour  / aquarelle  48  x 30  cm 
Private  Collection  / Collection  privee 


Figure  5.  Maurice  Prendergast 

Carnival  / Carnaval,  1900 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  paper  / 

aquarelle  (esquisse  au  crayon)  sur  papier  33  x 36.8  cm 

Collection:  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Une  exposition  d’aquarelles  de  Cezanne  fut  une 
impulsion  majeure  dans  cette  nouvelle  voie.  En  mars 
1911,  la  Galerie  Stieglitz  organisa  la  premiere  exposi- 
tion des  tableaux  de  Cezanne  en  Amerique  du  Nord, 
une  serie  de  vingt  aquarelles  datant  des  annees  1880  et 
1890.  Parmi  elles  se  trouvaient  presque  certainement 
des  aquarelles  montrant  des  scenes  en  foret  vues  de 
pres  et  la  carriere  Bibemus.  L ’impact  sur  Milne  se  fit 
sentir  immediatement.  En  mai  1911,  il  commen^a  a 
peindre  un  certain  nombre  d’aquarelles  montrant  des 
rochers  et  des  feuillages  epais,  des  sujets  qui  n’avaient 
pas  ete  presents  dans  ses  paysages  auparavant.34  Par 
ailleurs,  allant  de  pair  avec  les  nouveaux  sujets  apparut 
un  changement  d ’intention  artistique  evident.  Au  lieu 
d’utiliser  la  couleur  et  les  coups  de  pinceau  pour  faire 
ressentir  les  nuances  de  la  lumiere,  comme  il  l’avait 
fait  jusqu’a  present,  il  se  mit  a les  utiliser  pour  separer 
et  delimiter  les  formes. 

Une  des  meilleures  aquarelles  de  mai  1911  est  inti- 
tulee  Blond  Rocks/Rochers  blonds  (cat.  no.  4).  Milne  y a 
place  plusieurs  arbres  tombes  qui,  avec  le  fond  des 
troncs  verticaux,  forment  une  espece  de  grille  presque 
abstraite.  De  maniere  a accentuer  les  qualites  abstrai- 
tes  de  la  grille,  il  a varie  les  motifs  de  ses  coups  de 
pinceau  en  passant  d’un  secteur  a l’autre.  De  plus,  il  a 
maintenu  l’intensite  de  la  teinte  a l’interieur  de  chaque 
forme  (chaque  couleur  distincte  est  gardee  relative- 
ment  constante),  le  resultat  etant  que  la  difference 
entre  les  valeurs  claires  et  les  valeurs  sombres,  entre  le 
tronc  par  terre  au  premier  plan  et  l’espace  elliptique 
au-dessus,  a ete  accentue  et  l’integrite  des  formes 
(plutot  que  ce  qu ’elles  represented)  a ete  renforcee. 
Pour  la  comparaison,  nous  possedons  une  aquarelle 
de  Cezanne,  Lepuits  au  Chateau  Noir  (fig.  4),  entre  1895 
et  1900, 35  que  l’on  sait  avoir  ete  exposee  par  Stieglitz  et 
qui  est  representative  de  sa  technique  d’aquarelliste. 
Malgre  l’absence  des  lavis  et  des  modulations  de  cou- 
leur delicates  de  Cezanne  dans  Blond  Rocks/Rochers 
blonds,  on  peut  constater  que  Milne  l’a  suivi  en  disso- 
ciant  les  coups  de  pinceau  individuels  des  objets  repre- 
sents . Il  a aussi  mis  l’accent  sur  les  espaces  entre  les 
coups  de  pinceau,  comme  Cezanne,  afin  de  rendre  le 
motif  de  surface  plus  vivant  et  le  tableau  plus 
vigoureux. 

Apres  1911,  la  presence  de  Cezanne  dans  l’oeuvre  de 
Milne  est  beaucoup  moins  forte.  L ’influence  des 
artistes  appartenant  a la  generation  entre  Milne  et 
Cezanne,  et  qui  devaient  eux-memes  une  enorme 
dette  a l’exemple  de  celui-ci,  est  beaucoup  plus  pro- 
noncee.  Un  des  plus  independants  de  ces  artistes  etait 


Maurice  Prendergast.36  Prendergast  etait  parmi  les 
premiers  Americains  a decouvrir  les  oeuvres  de  Gau- 
guin, de  Pierre  Bonnard  et  d ’Edouard  Vuillard,  aussi 
bien  que  celles  de  Cezanne,  et  a les  adapter  a ses 
propres  fins.37  Il  faut  noter  qu’en  cela  son  developpe- 
ment  fut  parallele  a celui  de  James  Wilson  Morrice 
qu’il  connut  a Paris  et  qui,  avec  Milne,  fut  le  seul  autre 
Canadien  que  la  critique  de  l’epoque  reconnaissait 
comme  etant  de  l’avant-garde.38  Des  1900,  Prender- 
gast produisait  deja  des  oeuvres  telles  que  Carnival/ Car- 
naval  (fig.  5)  dans  lesquelles  la  perspective  et  le 
modelage  conventionnels  etaient  severement  res- 
treints  en  faveur  d’une  organisation  picturale  qui 
employ  ait  la  couleur  et  les  lignes  d’une  maniere  parti- 
culierement  decorative. 

Prendergast  exposait  regulierement  a New  York 
sous  l’egide  de  diverses  associations  d’aquarellistes  et  a 
la  Galerie  Macbeth.  Il  participa  aussi  a plusieurs  expo- 
sitions speciales,  dont  celle  tenue  par  le  groupe  des 
“Huit”  (“the  Eight”)  auquel  il  appartenait,  sans  pour- 
tant  que  son  travail  s ’harmonise  avec  le  leur.  Le  con- 
tact de  Milne  avec  son  oeuvre  comment  a etre 
apparent  dans  ses  aquarelles  datant  de  1911,  et,  en 
1912,  leurs  affinites  etaient  suffisamment  prononcees 
dans  des  oeuvres  comme  White  Matrix/La  matrice 
blanche  (cat.  no.  8)  et  Three  Hansoms /Les  trois  fiacres  (fig. 

6)  pour  que  les  critiques  du  New  York  Times  et  du  New 
York  Herald  en  fassent  tous  les  deux  la  remarque.39  Le 
critique  du  Christian  Science  Monitor  fit,  lui  aussi,  le 
rapprochement  entre  les  deux  peintres  en  les  citant 
avec  assurance  comme  etant  des  representants  de  la 
peinture  “extremiste”  americaine  a 1’ “Armory 
Show.”40 

Il  se  peut  que  le  tableau  Billboards /Panneaux  d’affichage 
de  1912  (cat.  no.  9)  y ait  ete  expose  sous  le  titre  de 
Columbus  Circle.41  Si  ce  fut  le  cas,  le  choix  de  son  titre 
aussi  bien  que  d’autres  traits  plus  significatifs  coinci- 
daient  avec  le  Central  Park  de  Prendergast,  datant  de 
1903  (fig.  7).  Les  deux  tableaux  se  ressemblent  de 
maniere  frappante  du  point  de  vue  du  sujet,  de  l’at- 
mosphere  et  du  style.  Cote  style,  ils  sacrifient  tous 
deux  consciemment  la  sensation  de  coherence  spatiale 
dans  le  but  de  construire  des  mosaiques  de  couleurs  qui 
traitent  les  objets  depeints  de  telle  fagon  a ce  qu’ils 
perdent  leur  identite.  Ainsi  les  personnages  dans  les 
tableaux  ont  la  meme  fonction  que  les  lettres  illisibles 
sur  les  panneaux  d’affichage  de  Milne.  Puisqu’ils  sont 
tous  deux  dessines  dans  le  meme  style  telegraphique  et 
utilisent  les  memes  couleurs  qu’on  trouve  dans  les 
autres  parties  de  ces  tableaux,  ils  n’ont  ni  plus  ni  moins  23 


were  sufficiently  pronounced,  in  works  such  as  White 
Matrix  (cat.  no.  8)  and  Three  Hansoms  (fig.  6),  for  the 
critics  of  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  to  remark  on  it.39  The  critic  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  also  drew  the  painters  together,  confi- 
dently citing  them  as  representative  of  American 
“extremist”  painters  in  the  Armory  Show.40 

Milne’s  Billboards , 1912,  (cat.  no.  9)  may  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  Armory  Show  under  the  title 
“Columbus  Circle.”41  If  it  was,  then  it  was  congruent 
with  Prendergast’s  Central  Park,  1903,  (fig.  7)  in  the 
manner  of  titling  as  well  as  in  more  significant  ways. 
In  subject  matter,  in  mood,  and  in  style  the  paintings 
are  strikingly  similar.  Stylistically,  both  compositions 
consciously  sacrifice  a sense  of  spatial  coherence  in 
order  to  build  mosaic  patterns  of  colour  that  treat  the 
objects  depicted  in  such  a way  that  they  lose  their 
particularity.  Thus  the  human  figures  in  the  paintings 
perform  the  same  function  as  the  illegible  letters  on 
Milne’s  billboards.  Because  both  are  outlined  in  the 
same  short-hand  way  and  in  the  same  colours  as  are 
the  other  parts  of  the  paintings,  they  have  neither 
more  nor  less  hierarchical  significance.  They  have 
become  decorative  cyphers  whose  purpose  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  design  of  the  works. 


Presumably  it  was  for  such  improprieties  of  style 
that  the  critic  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  classified 
Milne  and  Prendergast  as  extremists.  It  is  unlikely  that 
in  1913  they  would  have  been  faulted  for  the  other 
qualities  that  united  them.  Their  festive  choice  of 
subject  matter,  and  the  type  of  carnival  gaiety  that 
their  street  scenes  express,  had  been  conventional  in 
American  painting  ever  since  the  Impressionists  had 
begun  to  find  favour  with  collectors  and  critics  in  the 
1890s.  For  instance,  the  well-patronized  Childe  Has- 
sam  and  other  members  of  The  American  Ten  had 
been  painting  the  boulevards  of  New  York  City  in  an 
ingratiating  way,  to  considerable  applause,  for  more 
than  a decade.42  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  critic  would 
have  faulted  them  for  their  illustrative  bent.  In  this 
regard,  it  was  worth  pointing  out  that  Prendergast,  as 
well  as  Milne,  spent  an  apprenticeship  as  an  illustrator 
and  that  an  illustrative  quality  seems  to  pervade  the 
design  and  the  treatment  of  subject  matter  of  both 
artists.43  As  one  contemporary  critic  observed,  “it  is 
not  hard  to  find  the  influence  of  poster  and  magazine 
illustration  in...  Columbus  Circle  by  David  B. 
Milne,”44 — or  equally,  in  Central  Park  by  Maurice 
Prendergast. 

Three  Hansoms  and  Fifth  Avenue  (cat.  no.  7)  are  even 


more  reminiscent  of  the  commercial  context  out  of 
which  Milne  developed.  If  the  outlines  of  the  forms 
were  not  so  broken  it  is  possible  to  imagine  them  being 
accepted  as  covers  for  Lippincott’s  or  Scribner’s,  a tri- 
umph that  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  was  rarely 
accorded  to  Milne.  The  illustrational  style  favoured 
by  many  fashionable  magazines,  and  the  sort  to  which 
Three  Hansoms  and  Fifth  A venue  show  an  affinity,  devel- 
oped out  of  the  American  poster  movement  of  the 


Figure  6.  David  Milne  Figure  7.  Maurice  Prendergast 

Three  Hansoms  / Les  trois  fiacres,  1912  Central  Park,  1903 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  52.7  x 67.6  cm 

aquarelle  (esquisse  au  crayon)  sur  carton  61.3  x 51.8  cm  Collection:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Private  Collection/ Collection  privee,  Vancouver 


d’importance  dans  la  hierarchic.  Ils  sont  devenus  des 
hieroglyphes  decoratifs  dont  l’objet  est  de  contribuer 
au  dessin  d ’ensemble  de  ces  oeuvres. 

C’est  sans  doute  a cause  de  ces  entorses  de  style  que 
le  critique  du  Christian  Science  Monitor  a qualifie  Milne 
et  Prendergast  d’extremistes.  Il  est  peu  probable  qu’en 
1913  on  leur  ait  fait  reproche  pour  d’autres  traits  qu’ils 
avaient  en  commun.  Leur  choix  de  sujets  de  fete  et 
l’atmosphere  de  gaiete  et  de  carnaval  qu’expriment 
leurs  scenes  de  rue  n’etaient  pas  etrangeres  a la  pein- 
ture  americaine  depuis  que  les  Impressionnistes 
avaient  commence  a trouver  du  succes  aupres  des 
collectionneurs  et  des  critiques  dans  les  annees  1890. 
Par  exemple,  cela  faisait  plus  dune  dizaine  d ’annees 
que  Childe  Hassam  et  d’autres  membres  des  “Ameri- 
can Ten”  (les  dix  Americains)  peignaient  de  maniere 
plaisante  les  boulevards  de  New  York  et  connaissaient 
un  succes  considerable.42  Il  n’est  pas  vraisemblable  non 
plus  que  le  critique  leur  eut  reproche  leur  penchant 
d’illustrateur.  Sur  cet  aspect,  il  faut  noter  que  Prender- 
gast, tout  comme  Milne,  fit  son  apprentissage  dans 
l’illustration  et  qu’une  certaine  qualite  illustrative 
semble  s’imiscer  dans  la  composition  et  le  traitement 
des  sujets  des  deux  artistes.43  Comme  le  faisait  remar- 
quer  un  critique  de  l’epoque:  “il  n’est  pas  tres  difficile 
de  deceler  1’influence  des  affiches  et  des  illustrations 
de  magazine  dans . . . Columbus  Circle  de  David  B. 
Milne,”44 — ou  egalement  dans  Central  Park  de  Maurice 
Prendergast. 

Three  Hansoms /Les  trois  fiacres  et  Fifth  Avenue/Cin- 
quieme  Avenue  (cat.  no.  7)  sont  encore  plus  reminiscents 
du  contexte  commercial  d’ou  Milne  est  sorti.  Si  les 
contours  des  formes  n’etaient  pas  aussi  fragmentes,  on 
peut  imaginer  que  ces  tableaux  auraient  pu  etre 
acceptes  par  Lippincott’s  ou  Scribner’s  pour  faire  la  pre- 
miere page,  un  honneur  qui,  nous  l’avons  vu,  ne  fut 
que  rarement  accorde  a Milne.  Le  style  illustratif  en 
faveur  aupres  de  nombreux  magazines  a la  mode,  celui 
avec  lequel  Three  Hansoms /Les  trois  fiacres  et  Fifth  Ave- 
nue/Cinquieme  Avenue  montrent  des  affinites,  est  le 
produit  du  mouvement  des  affiches  americaines  des 
annees  1890.45  Ce  style,  a son  tour,  trouve  a sa  source 
Part  graphique  frangais  ainsi  que  le  mouvement  arti- 
sanal anglais  et,  bien  entendu,  les  gravures  sur  bois 
japonaises  avec  leur  utilisation  de  contours  marques, 
leur  perspective  renversee  et  leur  composition 
asymetrique. 

Malgre  tout,  le  demi-monde  d ’Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  et  de  Pierre  Bonnard  et  le  monde  decadent 
d ’Aubrey  Beardsley  avaient  ete  purifies  et  assainis 


pour  la  consommation  americaine  en  traversant 
l’Atlantique.  Par  consequent,  les  personnages  d’Ed- 
ward  Penfield  dans  son  Poster  for  Harper’s  March/ Affiche 
pour  le  Harper’s  de  mars , 1897  (fig.  8),  bien  qu’etant 
habilles  a la  mode,  sont  neanmoins  habilles  de  sorte 
qu’il  n’offusquent  personne.  Stylistiquement,  en 
revanche,  cette  illustration  s’inscrit  clairement  dans  la 
lignee  de  Part  graphique  europeen  de  la  fin  du  XIXe 
siecle  par  son  utilisation  de  formes  larges  et  simplifiees 
sur  un  fond  uni  et  par  son  deployment  d ’arabesques 
curvilignes.  Three  Hansoms/Les  trois  fiacres  reflete  un 
ensemble  d’influences  similaires.  Un  critique  en  a con- 


clu  que  Three  Hamsoms/Les  trois  fiacres  et  deux  autres 
aquarelles  que  Milne  avait  montrees  dans  une  exposi- 
tion du  “New  York  Water  Colour  Club”  en  1912 


n ’avaient  pas  de  plus  hautes  pretentions  que  d’etre  de 
“petites  decorations  pleines  de  fraicheur”46;  ce  juge- 
ment  n’etait  peut-etre  pas  si  loin  de  la  verite  si  on  le 
considere  comme  un  resume  des  intentions  de  Milne  a 
l’epoque. 


1913-1916 

IL  FALLUT  ATTENDRE  QUE  L’“ARMORY  SHOW” 
ait  eu  lieu  avant  que  Milne  ait  pu  surmonter  1 ’heritage 
de  son  experience  comme  illustrateur  en  apprenant  a 
subordonner  le  charme  naturel  de  ses  sujets  a ses  pro- 
pres  besoins  expressifs.  Bien  que  les  expositions  au 
“291”  aient  du  l’y  preparer,  P“Armory  Show”  a nean- 
moins du  etre  pour  lui  une  revelation.  Sur  les  plus  de 
deux  mille  oeuvres  exposees,  plus  d’un  tiers  etaient 
europeennes  et  surtout  frangaises.  Il  y avait,  par  exem- 
ple, treize  huiles  de  Cezanne,  huit  de  Gauguin  et 
dix-sept  de  Van  Gogh.  Mais,  ce  qui  est  le  plus  signifi- 


Figure  8.  Edward  Penfield 
Poster  for  Harper’s  March  / 

Affiche  pour  le  Harper’s  de  mars,  1897 

colour  lithograph  / lithographic  en  couleurs  40.6  x 54.6  cm 

Collection:  The  Fine  Arts  Library, 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University 


1890s.45  In  turn,  this  had  found  its  sources  in  French 
graphic  art,  the  English  arts  and  crafts  movement  and, 
of  course,  Japanese  wood-block  prints  with  their  use 
of  strong  outline,  tilted  perspective  and  asymmetrical 
composition. 

In  the  transatlantic  crossing,  however,  the  demi- 
monde of  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Pierre 
Bonnard,  and  the  decadent  monde  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley, were  cleansed  and  purified  for  American  con- 
sumption. Edward  Penfield’s  figures  in  the  Poster  for 
Harper's  March,  1897,  (Fig.  8)  therefore,  while  dressed  d 
la  mode,  are  also  dressed  in  a way  that  is  suitable  for 
family  viewing.  Stylistically,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
illustration  does  clearly  relate  to  late  nineteenth- 
century  European  graphics  in  its  use  of  broad  simpli- 
fied forms  set  against  a flat  background,  and  in  its 
deployment  of  curving  arabesques.  Three  Hansoms 
reflects  a similar  combination  of  influences.  The  con- 
clusion of  one  critic,  that  Three  Hansoms  and  two  other 
watercolours  shown  by  Milne  in  the  New  York 
Watercolour  Club  exhibition  of  1912  had  no  greater 
pretensions  than  to  be  “crisp  little  decorations,”46 may 
not  have  been  too  far  mistaken  as  an  account  of 
Milne’s  intentions  at  that  time. 


1913-1916 

IT  WAS  NOT  UNTIL  THE  ARMORY  SHOW  HAD 
come  and  gone  that  Milne  was  able  to  transcend  the 
legacy  of  his  experience  as  an  illustrator  by  learning  to 
subordinate  the  natural  charm  of  his  subjects  to  his 
own  expressive  needs.  Even  though  the  “291”  exhibi- 
tions had  prepared  him  for  it,  the  Armory  Show  must 
still  have  come  as  a revelation.  Of  the  more  than  2,000 
works  exhibited  over  a third  were  European,  predom- 
inantly French.  There  were,  for  example,  thirteen  oils 
by  Cezanne,  eight  by  Gauguin,  and  seventeen  by  Van 
Gogh.  But  most  significantly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Milne’s  development,  was  the  heavy  representation 
of  Fauvist  works:  three  by  Andre  Derain,  eighteen  by 
Albert  Marquet,  four  by  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  two 
by  Raoul  Dufy,  and  seventeen  by  Matisse  including 
The  Red  Studio,  1911  (fig.  9),  which  was  being  shown 
for  the  first  time  and  which  scandalized  most  of  the 
audience  and  the  critics.47 

The  abusive  criticism  to  which  Matisse  was  sub- 
jected exceeded  even  that  heaped  on  the  Cubists.48  In 
26  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  the  premises  on  which  cubist 


painting  was  based  were  so  bewildering  that  most 
viewers  felt  justified  in  ignoring  or  ridiculing  it, 
whereas  Matisse  seemed  to  them  to  be  crudely  under- 
mining all  the  accepted  standards  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  portraiture,  landscape  and  still  life.  His 
distortions  of  form  and  his  dissociated  colours  were 
seen  to  be  deliberately  coarse  and  offensive,  and  his 
sophisticated  search  for  expression  merely  childish. 
The  angry  reaction  that  his  paintings  provoked,  as  the 
contemporary  literature  shows,  was  apoplectic  and 
humourless. 

Milne,  who  had  already  been  exposed  to  Matisse’s 
work  at  “291,”  was  among  the  minority  that  caught 
the  true  message  of  Matisse’s  iconoclasm.  But  it  is  hard 


to  find  any  admission  of  it  from  what  he  wrote  about 
the  Armory  Show  in  later  years: 

My  own  tendency  toward  freer  work  must  have 
been  formed  much  previous  to  [it],  because  I was 
invited  to  exhibit  in  the  big  show  and  was  well 
represented. . . . Apparently  it  had  little  direct 
effect  on  my  own  painting,  perhaps  because  I was 
already  familiar  with  much  of  it,  even  more 
because  I had  my  feet  quite  firmly  planted  on  a path 
of  my  own.49 

This  was  written  to  the  Masseys  in  1934  under  the 
subtitle  “Modernist  Beginnings  in  the  New  World.” 
Thus  in  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between  the 
memory  and  the  event,  Milne  came  to  regard  the 
exhibition  as  of  relatively  small  importance  in  his  own 
development. 

His  memory  may  not  have  played  him  entirely 
false.  Meyer  Schapiro  has  noted  that  it  is  easy  in 
hindsight  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  Armory 
Show  on  individual  artists  because  of  the  immense 


Figure  9.  Henri  Matisse 
The  Red  Studio  / L’Atelier  rouge,  1911 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  181  x 219.1  cm 
Collection:  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York 


catif  du  point  de  vue  du  developpement  de  Milne,  c’est 
que  les  Fauves  etaient  tres  bien  representes:  trois  oeu- 
vres d ’Andre  Derain,  dix-huit  d’AlbertMarquet,  qua- 
tre  de  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  deux  de  Raoul  Dufy  et 
dix-sept  de  Matisse,  dont  L’ Atelier  rouge,  1911,  (fig.  9), 
qui  etait  expose  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  qui  scandalisa 
la  plupart  des  visiteurs  et  des  critiques.47 

Les  critiques  abusives  dont  Matisse  fut  accable 
depassaient  meme  celles  dont  les  Cubistes  avaient  ete 
l’objet.48  Avec  le  recul  du  temps,  il  est  clair  que  les 
premisses  sur  lesquelles  la  peinture  cubiste  etait  fondee 
etaient  si  bouleversantes  que  la  plupart  des  spectateurs 
se  sentaient  justifies  de  1’ignorer  ou  de  la  ridiculiser, 
tandis  que  Matisse  leur  semblait  saper  grossierement 
toutes  les  normes  acceptees  et  auxquelles  ils  etaient 
habitues  par  les  portraits,  les  paysages  et  les  natures 
mortes.  On  considerait  ses  formes  deformees  et  ses 
couleurs  dissociees  comme  etant  volontairement  ernes 
et  choquantes  et  sa  quete  dune  expression  sophis- 
tiquee  comme  etant  tout  simplement  puerile.  La  reac- 
tion de  colere  que  souleverent  ses  tableaux,  comme  le 
prouvent  les  publications  de  1’epoque,  etait  apoplec- 
tique  et  sans  humour. 

Milne,  qui  avait  deja  eu  l’occasion  de  voir  l’oeuvre 
de  Matisse  au  “291,”  fut  parmi  la  minorite  a saisir  le 
veritable  message  de  l’iconoclasie  de  Matisse.  Mais  il 
est  difficile  d’en  trouver  l’aveu  dans  ce  qu’il  ecrivit  sur 
1’ “Armory  Show”  dans  les  annees  qui  suivirent: 

Ma  propre  tendance  vers  un  art  plus  libre  doit  avoir 
ete  formee  bien  avant  (l’exposition)  puisque  j ’avais 
ete  invite  a presenter  mes  oeuvres  pour  la  grande 

exposition  et  que  j ’y  etais  bien  represente Appa- 

remment,  elle  n’a  eu  que  peu  d ’influence  directe  sur 
ma  propre  peinture,  peut-etre  parce  que  j’en  con- 
naissais  en  grande  partie  le  contenu,  mais  surtout 
parce  que  j ’etais  deja  plutot  fermement  engage  dans 
ma  propre  voie.49 

Il  ecrivait  ceci  aux  Masseys  en  1934,  avec  le  sous-titre 
“Les  debuts  du  Modernisme  dans  le  Nouveau 
Monde.”  Ainsi  pendant  les  vingt  annees  qui  s ’etaient 
ecoulees  entre  l’evenement  et  le  souvenir,  Milne  en 
etait  arrive  a considerer  l’importance  de  l’exposition 
comme  etant  relativement  mineure  pour  son  propre 
developpement. 

Sa  memoire  ne  l’a  peut-etre  pas  entierement  des- 
servi.  Meyer  Shapiro  a remarque  qu’il  est  facile,  avec 
le  recul  du  temps,  d’exagerer  l’effet  que  l’“Armory 
Show”  a pu  avoir  sur  les  artistes  individuels  a cause  de 
l’enorme  engouement  qu’elle  avait  provoque.50  Mais, 
en  meme  temps,  l’Exposition  eut  pour  effet 


d’accelerer  des  tendances  deja  en  existence  et  meme 
de  modifier  la  direction  de  certains  artistes  dont  l’oeu- 
vre  se  remplit  soudain  des  angles  pointus  et  des  plans 
multiples  du  Cubisme.  Dans  le  cas  de  Milne,  il  est 
difficile  de  determiner  avec  certitude  l’etendue  de 
l’effet  que  lui  fit  cet  evenement,  surtout  du  fait  qu’un  si 
petit  nombre  de  ses  tableaux  peints  a New  York  peu- 
vent  etre  dates  avec  precision.  Mais  si  l’effet  fut  aussi 
mineur  qu’il  semble  le  dire,  comment  alors  justifier 
cette  sensation  nouvelle  d ’impulsion  urgente  que  Ton 
trouve  dans  ses  tableaux  de  1913  et  1914,  ou  la  vigueur 
que  Douglas  Duncan  qualifiait  (en  lui  reprochant  a 
moitie)  de  presque  “violente”?51 

Ces  nouvelles  qualites  sautent  aux  yeux  dans  Space 
Division/Division  de  Vespace  (cat.  no.  10),  qui  date  de 
1’ete  1913.  Sa  composition  instable,  les  taches  vibrantes 
de  rouge  et  de  vert  au  milieu  du  bleu  et  l’effort 
conscient  de  diminuer  les  associations  lyriques  entre  le 
soleil,  l’eau  et  les  rochers  afin  de  mettre  l’accent  plus 
sur  le  traitement  expressif  sont  autant  de  manifesta- 
tions de  cette  nouvelle  determination.  Il  est  interessant 
de  comparer  ce  tableau  a une  aquarelle  de  Matisse 
representant  un  nu,  1907  (fig.  10),  qui  appartient  main- 
tenant  a la  Collection  Stieglitz  du  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  et  qui  avait,  en  fait,  ete  exposee  au 
“291  ” lors  de  la  premiere  exposition  Matisse  en  1908. 52 
Il  utilise  les  memes  couleurs  vives  et  le  meme  melange 
de  coups  de  pinceau  souples  et  violents;  et  c’est 
presque  comme  si  Milne  avait  metamorphose  le  nu  de 
Matisse  en  un  rocher  curviligne.  Toutefois,  l’aspect  le 
plus  important  est  le  fait  que  Milne  a deploy  e l’espace 
du  tableau  de  maniere  a faire  eclater  le  cadre  rectangu- 
laire  a l’interieur  duquel  il  travaille.  Ceci  me  semble 
etre  sa  plus  grosse  dette  envers  Matisse,  une  dette  qui 
apparait  aussi  de  maniere  frappante  dans  Alcove,  1914, 
(cat.  no.  16),  une  oeuvre  realisee  un  an  apres  L Atelier 
rouge  et  qui  s’en  est  directement  inspiree.53 

Le  rouge  venitien  omnipresent  dans  Alcove  cree  le 
meme  effet  que  le  rouge  rouille  que  Ton  trouve  par- 
tout  dans  L Atelier  rouge.  Il  semble  rendre  tous  les  objets 
sur  la  toile  instables  spatialement  et,  par  la  meme, 
semble  rendre  instable  le  plan  de  l’image  lui-meme. 
Bien  des  annees  plus  tard,  en  faisant  reference  a L Ate- 
lier rouge,  Milne  fit  allusion  a la  puissance  que  le  peintre 
peut  atteindre  en  reduisant  essentiellement  sa  palette  a 
une  couleur;  il  peignit  aussi,  bien  des  annees  plus  tard, 
Attic/Grenier,34  1928,  (cat.  no.  17),  une  oeuvre  qui  est 
dans  la  lignee  di  Alcove  et  qui  nous  rappelle  en  meme 
temps  l’importance  constante  qu’a  Matisse  pour  l’ap- 
proche  esthetique  de  Milne  envers  ses  sujets. 
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excitement  it  generated.50  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Show  did  accelerate  pre-existing  tendencies  and  even 
altered  the  direction  of  certain  artists  whose  work 
suddenly  became  filled  with  the  sharp  angles  and  mul- 
tiple planes  of  Cubism.  In  Milne’s  case  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  certainty  just  how  much  the  event  did  affect 
him,  particularly  as  so  few  of  his  New  York  paintings 
can  be  dated  with  exactitude.  But  if  the  impact  was  as 
slight  as  he  suggested,  how  then  is  one  to  account  for 
the  new  sense  of  urgency  and  immediacy  that  is  in  his 
painting  in  1913  and  1914,  or  for  the  vigour  that 
Douglas  Duncan  once  described  (half  disapprovingly) 
as  almost  “violent”51? 

The  new  qualities  are  evident  in  Space  Division  (cat. 
no.  10)  which  dates  to  the  summer  of  1913.  The  insta- 
bility of  the  composition,  the  charged  splashes  of  red 
and  green  amid  blue,  and  the  deliberate  effort  to  play 
down  the  lyrical  associations  of  sun,  water  and  rocks 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  expressive  handling,  mani- 
fest the  new  determination.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  painting  to  a watercolour  of  a nude  by 
Matisse,  1907  (fig.  10),  now  in  the  Stieglitz  Collection 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  which  had 
actually  been  exhibited  at  “291”  in  the  first  Matisse 
exhibition  of  1908. 52  Using  the  same  vivid  colours  and 
the  same  mixture  of  fluid  and  jabbing  brushstrokes,  it 
is  almost  as  if  Matisse’s  nude  has  been  metamorphosed 
by  Milne  into  curving  stone.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, is  Milne’s  deployment  of  space  in  the  painting  to 
expand  the  rectangular  boundaries  within  which  he  is 
working.  This  seems  to  me  to  represent  his  most 
significant  debt  to  Matisse,  a debt  that  is  also  strikingly 
evident  in  Alcove,  1914  (cat.  no.  16),  a work  done  a year 
later  and  directly  inspired  by  The  Red  Studio.33 

The  pervasive  Venetian  red  that  spreads  all  through 
Alcove  creates  the  same  effect  as  the  rust  red  that 
spreads  through  The  Red  Studio.  It  makes  the  objects  in 
the  painting  seem  unstable  in  space  and,  in  a parallel 
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way,  makes  the  picture  plane  itself  seem  unstable. 
Many  years  later,  in  a reference  to  The  Red  Studio, 
Milne  alluded  to  the  force  that  the  painter  can  achieve 
by  reducing  his  palette  to  basically  one  colour.  And 
also  many  years  later  he  painted  Attic,34  1928  (cat.  no. 
17),  a work  that  recalls  Alcove  while  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reminding  us  of  the  continuing  place  of 
Matisse  in  Milne’s  particular  aesthetic  approach  to  his 
subjects. 

Milne’s  successful  eschewal  of  the  illustrative  in  the 
years  following  the  Armory  Show  is  also  evident  in  his 
affinity  to  another  Fauve,  Andre  Derain.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  The  Boulder,  1916  (cat.  no.  25),  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  work  of  Edouard  Vuillard,55  and  while  not 
denying  this  intimiste  reference,  there  may  be  an  even 


stronger  affinity  between  it  and  Derain’s  work  of 
1906-07,  for  example  L’Estaque,  1906  (fig.  11).  Not 
only  is  the  subject  matter  pointedly  close,  but  also 
similar  is  the  way  in  which  Derain  has  been  at  pains  to 
compose  in  terms  of  shapes  unifying  them  with  colour 
and  with  patterned  brushstrokes. 

The  link  between  Milne  and  the  Nabis  has  been 
more  often  raised  in  connection  with  Milne’s  interior 
studies  with  figures,  most  typically  the  single  figure  of 
his  wife.  But  even  in  these  paintings  the  link  may  be 
more  superficial  than  real,  for  that  sense  of  privacy 
and  mysterious  intimacy  that  distinguishes  the  best 
work  of  Vuillard  (see  fig.  12)  and  Bonnard  is  absent  in 
Milne.  While  Interior  with  Paintings,  1914  (cat.  no.  13), 
unquestionably  embodies  intimiste  qualities,  the  orches- 
tration of  high  colour  in  such  a vivid  way,  and  the 
mood,  is  more  in  keeping  with  Prendergast  and  with 
Fauve  developments.  In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  painting, 


Figure  10.  Henri  Matisse 
Nude  / Nu,  c.  1907 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  14.6  x 24.5  cm 
Collection:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
The  Alfred  Stieglitz  Collection,  1949 


Figure  11.  Andre  Derain 
L’Estaque,  1906 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  72.4  x 91 .5  cm 
Private  Collection  / Collection  privee 


Le  fait  que  Milne  a evite  avec  succes  l’illustration 
dans  les  annees  qui  suivirent  1’ “Armory  Show”  se  voit 
aussi  dans  ses  affinites  avec  un  autre  Fauve:  Andre 
Derain.  On  a suggere  que  Boulder/ La  grosse  roche,  1916, 
(cat.  no.  25)  et  les  travaux  d’Edouard  Vuillard  ont 
quelque  chose  en  commun,55  et  sans  nier  ce  lien  inti- 
miste,  il  se  peut  qu’il  y ait  une  affinite  plus  prononcee 
entre  ce  tableau  et  les  travaux  de  Derain  de  1906-07, 
comme  L’Estaque,  1906,  (fig.  11).  Non  seulement  les 
sujets  sont  significativement  proches,  mais  ce  qui  est 
egalement  semblable,  c’est  la  fagon  dont  Derain  s’est 
efforce  de  mettre  des  formes  a la  base  de  sa  composi- 
tion et  de  les  unifier  par  la  couleur  et  par  le  dessin  des 
coups  de  pinceau. 

Le  rapprochement  entre  Milne  et  les  Nabis  a le  plus 
souvent  ete  fait  au  sujet  de  ses  interieurs  avec  person- 
nages,  en  general  un  personnage  solitaire  qui  etait  sa 
femme.  Mais,  meme  dans  ces  tableaux,  le  rapproche- 
ment est  souvent  plus  superficiel  que  reel  car  on  ne 
trouve  pas  chez  Milne  cette  impression  dune  intimite 
mysterieuse  a 1’abri  du  regard  public  qui  caracterise  les 
meilleurs  travaux  de  Vuillard  (voir  fig.  12)  et  de 
Bonnard.  Bien  que  Interior  with  Paintings /Interieu r avec 
tableaux,  1914,  (cat.  no.  13)  fasse  sans  aucun  doute 
preuve  de  qualites  intimistes,  1’orchestration  des  cou- 
leurs  vives,  faite  de  maniere  tres  frappante,  et  1’at- 
mosphere  sont  plus  en  rapport  avec  Prendergast  et 
revolution  de  la  peinture  fauve.  Notons,  d’ailleurs,  de 
ce  cote-la  qu’une  des  peintures  que  Milne  a incluse  en 
abymes  dans  le  coin  superieur  gauche  est  son  propre 
tableau  fauve  Bright  Rocks/Rochers  ensoleilles  (cat.  no. 
12).  Il  faudrait  aussi  noter  que  le  trait  vermilion  qui 
barre  de  haut  en  bas  la  figure  du  personnage  assis  est 
comparable  au  celebre  trait  de  Matisse  dans  son  Portrait 
de  Madame  Henri  Matisse  (Femme  a la  raie  verte),  1905, 
(Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhague). 

Le  genre  de  preciosite  esthetique  de  Whistler  etait 
aux  antipodes  de  1’esprit  du  Fauvisme.  Mais  Milne, 
comme  un  grand  nombre  de  ses  contemporains,  vouait 
une  profonde  admiration  a Whistler,  et  continua  a 
ecrire  a son  sujet  en  des  termes  pleins  de  sympathie 
longtemps  apres  l’effondrement  de  sa  reputation  et 
bien  apres  la  disparition  de  toute  trace  de  l’influence 
de  Whistler  dans  ses  tableaux  et  ses  gravures.56  L’ad- 
miration  de  Milne  a ses  debuts  peut  s’expliquer  par 
1’immense  reputation  de  Whistler  en  Amerique,  qui 
atteignit  son  zenith  dans  les  dix  annees  qui  suivirent  sa 
mort  en  1903,  l’annee  ou,  on  s’en  souvient,  Milne 
arriva  a New  York.  Dans  les  annees  entre  1907  et  1914, 
par  exemple,  on  publiait  des  livres  sur  Whistler  au 


rythme  de  deux  par  an,  et  trois  grandes  retrospectives 
de  son  oeuvre  furent  mises  sur  pied  a New  York:  au 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  en  1910,  au  Grolier  Club 
en  1910  egalement  et  chez  M.  Knoedler  et  Compagnie 
en  1914.57  La  reaction  favorable  de  Milne  a ce  qu’il  vit 
est  flagrante  dans  certaines  eaux-fortes  de  1911,  en 
particulier  dans  Ellis  Island  (Collection  de  la  Famille 
Milne,  Toronto),  ou  il  utilise  le  procede  de  composi- 
tion de  Whistler,  qui  consiste  a releguer  tous  les  details 
a une  ligne  d’horizon  lointaine  tout  en  laissant  le 
premier  plan  vide.58 

La  signification  de  cette  adulation  et  la  nature  des 
rapports  entre  Whistler  et  les  autres  artistes  furent 
l’objet  dune  grande  exposition  judicieusement  com- 
posee  et  organisee  par  la  Columbia  University  en 


1971. 59  Bien  que  Milne  soit  ne  trop  tard  pour  y etre 
inclus,  il  est  ne  assez  tot  pour  avoir  emprunte  a 
Whistler,  comme  de  nombreux  artistes  represents 
dans  cette  exposition  l’avaient  fait,  son  systeme  par 
lequel  il  integrait  un  sujet  de  portrait  dans  un  espace 
extremement  organise  et  simplifie.  Le  Yellow  Rocker/- 
Fauteuil  a bascule  jaune,  1914,  (cat.  no.  18)  de  Milne,  dans 
lequel  un  personnage  flou  est  place  contre  un  ecran 
compose  par  le  plancher  en  biais,  la  fenetre  rectangu- 
laire  et  le  mur,  doit  autant,  du  point  de  vue  de  la 
composition,  a Whistler  et  a des  oeuvres  telles  que 
Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black,  No.  2:  Thomas  Carlyle/- 
Composition  en  gris  et  noir,  no.  2:  Thomas  Carlyle,  1872-73, 
(la  fig.  13  en  montre  l’etude),  qu’a  quelque  autre 
source. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  tableaux  datant  de  1914,  la 
composition  en  tant  qu ’element  formel  l’emporte  sur 
la  couleur.  Mais  il  y a des  exceptions.  Par  exemple,  le 
titre  meme  de  Blue  Rocker/ Fauteuil  a bascule  bleu  (cat.  no. 


Figure  12.  Edouard  Vuillard 

The  Widow’s  Visit  / La  Visite  de  la  veuve,  1899 

oil  on  paper  on  wood  / huile  sur  papier  sur  bois  50.2  x 62.9  cm 

Collection:  The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto 


Milne  has  included  his  own  Fauvist  Bright  Rocks  (cat. 
no.  12)  as  one  of  the  paintings  within  the  painting.  It 
also  bears  remarking  that  the  vermilion  stripe  down 
the  face  of  the  seated  figure,  compares  with  Matisse’s 
famous  line  in  The  Green  Stripe,  1905  (Statens  Museum 
for  Kunst,  Copenhagen). 

Whistler’s  precious  brand  of  aestheticism  was 
antipodal  to  the  spirit  of  Fauvism.  But  Milne,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  professed  deep  admira- 
tion for  Whistler,  and  continued  to  write  about  him  in 
sympathetic  terms  long  after  his  reputation  had  plum- 
meted and  long  after  any  direct  traces  of  Whistlerian 
influence  had  disappeared  from  his  paintings  and  from 
his  prints.56  Milne’s  early  admiration  may  be  explained 
in  terms  of  Whistler’s  high  reputation  in  America 
which  reached  its  zenith  in  the  decade  following  his 
death  in  1903,  the  same  year,  it  will  be  recalled,  that 
Milne  arrived  in  New  York.  In  the  period  from  1907  to 
1914,  for  example,  books  on  Whistler  were  published 
at  the  rate  of  two  a year,  and  three  large  retrospectives 
of  his  work  were  mounted  in  New  York — at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1910,  at  the  Grolier 
Club,  1910,  and  at  M.  Knoedler  & Company,  1914.57 
Milne’s  favourable  response  to  what  he  saw  is  shame- 
lessly obvious  in  some  etchings  of  1911,  notably  in  Ellis 
Island  (Milne  Family  Collection,  Toronto)  where  he 
uses  Whistler’s  compositional  device  of  relegating  all 
the  detail  to  a distant  horizon  line  while  leaving  the 
foreground  empty.58 

The  significance  of  the  adulation,  and  the  nature  of 
Whistler’s  relations  with  other  artists,  was  the  subject 
of  a large  and  discerning  exhibition  organized  by 
Columbia  University  in  1971. 59  Though  Milne  was 
born  too  late  to  be  included,  he  was  not  born  too  late 
to  have  taken  from  Whistler,  as  many  artists  repres- 
ented in  the  exhibition  had  done,  his  format  for  inte- 
grating a portrait  subject  into  a highly  organized  and 
simplified  space.  Milne’s  Yellow  Rocker,  1914  (cat.  no. 
18),  in  which  the  unmodeled  figure  is  positioned 
against  a screen  comprised  of  the  tilted  floor,  the 
rectangular  window  and  the  wall,  compositionally 
owes  as  much  to  Whistler  and  works  like  Arrangement 
in  Grey  and  Black,  No.  2:  Thomas  Carlyle,  1872-1873  (fig. 
13  illustrates  the  study  for  it),  as  it  does  to  any  source. 

In  most  of  the  paintings  of  1914,  design  as  a formal 
element  takes  precedence  over  colour.  But  there  are 
exceptions.  Blue  Rocker  (cat.  no.  19),  for  example, 
draws  attention  to  its  colouristic  concerns  in  its  title, 
as  does  the  watercolour  Blue  Pines  (front  cover,  no.  21). 

30  In  the  latter,  the  dazzling  colour  results  not  only  from 


Milne’s  use  of  pure  hues,  but  from  his  use  of  the  white 
of  the  paper  to  separate  colours.  Scintillas  of  white 
break  through  the  purples,  blues,  greens  and  yellows 
like  prismatic  punctuation  marks. 

This  ascendance  in  the  chromatic,  however,  was 
momentary.  In  1915  Milne  radically  simplified  his 
palette  to  black,  white,  green  and  brown.  The  three 
watercolours  in  the  exhibition  from  1915,  Massive 
Design  (cat.  no.  22),  Still  Life  (cat.  no.  23)  and  Black 
Cores  (cat.  no.  24), 60  demonstrate  his  interest  in  line  and 
shape  for  their  own  sake,  regardless  of  colour  and 
largely  regardless  of  subject  matter.  Moreover,  the 
reduced  palette  continues  to  be  apparent  in  many  of 
the  works  of  1916  and  1917,  for  example  The  Entrance  to 
Saugerties  Harbour  (cat.  no.  26).  But  here  Milne’s  sensi- 
tivity to  colour  is  not  completely  dominated  by  the 
draughtsman  in  him.  Rather,  colour  and  line  are  force- 
fully combined.  The  blue,  extending  from  the  low 
foreground  into  the  middleground  and  even  on  up  into 
the  background  sky,  is  as  much  a factor  in  the  paint- 
ing’s dynamism  as  is  the  arresting  composition. 

In  the  search  for  new  expressive  possibilities,  Milne 
drew  not  only  on  developments  in  contemporary  art, 


Figure  13.  James  McNeill  Whistler 

Study  for  “Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black, 

No.  2:  Thomas  Carlyle”  / Etude  pour  la  “Composition  en  gris 
et  noir,  no.  2:  Thomas  Carlyle”,  1872-73 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  25.4  x 27.2  cm 
Collection:  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


19)  attire  l’attention  sur  les  preoccupations  de  Milne 
vis-a-vis  de  la  couleur,  comme  le  fait  l’aquarelle  Blue 
Pines/Pins  bleus.  Dans  cette  derniere,  les  couleurs 
eblouissantes  ne  resultent  pas  seulement  de  l’usage  que 
Milne  a fait  des  teintes  pures,  mais  aussi  de  son  utilisa- 
tion du  papier  blanc  pour  separer  les  couleurs.  Des 
parcelles  de  blanc  apparaissent  qa  et  la  a travers  les 
violets,  les  bleus,  les  verts  et  les  jaunes,  a l’instar  dune 
ponctuation  prismatique. 

Cette  predominance  de  la  couleur  ne  devait  pas 
durer,  cependant.  En  1915,  Milne  simplifia  sa  palette 
de  facon  radicale  pour  ne  garder  que  le  blanc,  le  noir, 
le  vert  et  le  brun.  Les  trois  aquarelles  exposees  datant 
de  1915,  Massive  Design/Masses  (cat.  no.  22),  Still 
Life/Nature  morte  (cat.  no.  23)  et  Black  Cores/Formes 
wires  (cat.  no.  24), 60  montrent  son  interet  pour  la  ligne 
et  la  forme  en  elles-memes,  quelle  que  soit  la  couleur 
et,  en  grande  partie,  sans  consideration  pour  le  sujet. 
D’ailleurs,  cette  palette  reduite  continue  a etre  en 
evidence  dans  de  nombreuses  oeuvres  de  1916  et  de 
1917,  The  Entrance  to  Saugerties  Harbour /L’ entree  du  Port  de 
Saugerties  (cat.  no.  26),  par  exemple.  Mais  ici  la  sensi- 
bilite  a la  couleur  de  Milne  n’est  pas  totalement  sub- 
juguee  par  son  cote  dessinateur.  A la  place,  la  couleur 
et  la  ligne  sont  energiquement  conjuguees.  Le  bleu  qui 
s’etend  du  bas  du  premier  plan  dans  le  plan  moyen,  et 
meme  jusque  dans  le  del  de  l’arriere-plan,  est  un 
facteur  aussi  important  pour  la  dynamique  du  tableau 
que  Test  sa  composition  frappante. 

Dans  sa  recherche  de  nouvelles  possibility  d ’ex- 
pression, Milne  se  servit  non  seulement  des  developpe- 
ments  de  l’art  contemporain  mais  aussi  des  traditions. 
Il  etait  attire  a la  fois  par  la  peinture  sur  bois  du 
Trecento  et  par  les  haut-reliefs  egyptiens,  auxquels  il 
trouvait  des  traits  communs  avec  ses  propres  interets 
dans  leur  maniere  de  traiter  l’espace  et  d’accentuer  la 
forme.  En  1912,  il  copia  deux  panneaux  de  la  Vierge  a 
I’enfant  qui  trone  parmi  les  Saints,  vers  1340,  (fig.  14)  de 
Taddeo  Gaddi.  Au  depart,  son  attention  avait  peut- 
etre  ete  attiree  sur  ce  tableau  a cause  de  la  publicite  qui 
avait  entoure  son  achat  par  le  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  en  1910,  mais  ce  fut  dans  le  cas  de  Milne  une 
demarche  exceptionnelle  de  copier  quoi  que  ce  soit, 
surtout  un  tableau  a sujet  religieux.61  Les  libertes  qu’il 
a prises  en  reproduisant  le  personnage  de  St  Laurent 
(cat.  no.  5)  et  de  la  Vierge  a l’enfant  (cat.  no.  6),  tout 
en  respectant  la  composition  de  base,  suggerent  qu’en 
les  copiant,  ce  qui  l’interessait  surtout,  c ’etait  de  faire 
des  experiences  avec  la  couleur  et  les  coups  de  pinceau 
fragmentes  pour  creer  des  effets  de  motifs.  On  est  en 


droit  de  penser  aussi  que  ces  peintures  precedent  chro- 
nologiquement  le  Billboards  /Panneaux  d'affichage  plus 
ambitieux  qui,  comme  nous  l’avons  vu,  dependait 
pour  sa  cohesion  surtout  des  motifs  decora tifs. 

On  disait  autrefois  que  l’on  pouvait  juger  du  talent 
d’un  paysagiste  en  examinant  sa  maniere  de  peindre 
les  arbres.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  la  fagon  que  Milne  a de 
styliser  les  arbres  en  en  faisant  des  motifs  plats  dont  les 
contours  sont  epais  et  nerveux  a quelques  affmites 
avec  les  arbres  stylises  a motifs  geometriques  que  Ton 
rencontre  parfois  dans  l’art  egyptien.  On  sait  que 
Milne  connaissait  l’art  egyptien  a cause  des  allusions 
qu’il  y faisait  dans  ses  conversations  et  dans  ses  ecrits. 
Graham  Mclnnes  se  souvient  d’une  discussion  ou 
Milne  avait  fait  la  comparaison  entre  Gauguin  et  cer- 
tains bas-reliefs  egyptiens;62  et,  dans  son  journal  intime 
sur  la  peinture,  il  faisait  allusion,  en  1922,  a une  repro- 
duction en  platre  de  L *. Expedition  au  pays  de  Punt  proven- 
ant  du  temple  de  la  reine  Hatshepsut,63  qui  etait 
exposee  au  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.64  Si  Ton 
compare  un  de  ses  details  (fig.  15)  en  le  mettant  cote  a 
cote  avec  Trees  in  Spring/ Arbres  printaniers,  1917  (cat.  no. 
27),  on  ne  peut  guere  douter  que  Milne  l’a  observe 
attentivement — et  qu’il  y a trouve  une  solution  pour  la 
composition  generale  de  tout  un  paysage. 

Trees  in  Spring/Arbres  printaniers  date  de  1917,  c’est-a- 
dire,  d’un  an  apres  son  depart  de  New  York.  On  y 
releve  un  style  calligraphique  depouille  qui  est  un  trait 
caracteristique  de  son  oeuvre  pendant  le  reste  de  sa 
carriere.  On  y trouve  aussi  une  relative  indifference 
envers  les  conventions  et  les  themes  en  art.  L ’accent 
est  plutot  sur  les  effets  formels  et  plastiques,  sur  la 
texture,  la  couleur,  la  ligne  et  les  formes  qui  expri- 
maient  la  vision  particuliere  que  Milne  avait  de  son 
sujet.  Pour  que  ces  considerations  esthetiques  aient 
guide  Milne,  pour  qu’il  en  ait  fait  “le  sang  et  la 
chair . . . meme”  de  ses  tableaux,65  cela  exigeait  de  lui 
un  engagement  sophistique  vis-a-vis  des  ideaux 
modernistes  et  une  profonde  connaissance  de  leurs 
realisations.  En  Amerique  du  Nord,  cette  connais- 
sance ne  pouvait  etre  acquise  qu’a  New  York. 


but  also  on  preceding  traditions.  He  was  attracted 
both  to  Trecento  panel  painting  and  to  Egyptian  wall- 
reliefs,  finding  a correspondence  to  his  own  interests 
in  their  treatment  of  space  and  in  their  emphasis  on 
form.  In  1912  he  copied  two  panels  from  Taddeo 
Gaddi’s  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  with  Saints  (ca. 
1340,  fig.  14).  His  attention  may  have  been  drawn  to 
the  painting  initially  because  of  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding its  purchase  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  1910,  but  for  him  to  have  copied  another  paint- 
ing at  all,  particularly  one  with  religious  iconography, 
was  unusual.61  The  freedom  with  which  he  has  trans- 
cribed the  figure  of  St.  Lawrence  (cat.  no.  5)  and  that 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (cat.  no.  6),  while  at  the 
same  time  holding  to  the  basic  composition,  suggests 
that  in  copying  them  he  was  principally  engaged  in 
experimenting  with  colour  and  broken  brushstrokes 
to  create  a patterned  effect.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to 
think  that  they  predated  the  more  ambitious  Billboards 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  relied  on  decorative  pattern- 
ing above  all  else  for  its  coherence. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.64  The  juxtaposition  of  a 
detail  from  it  (fig.  15)  with  Trees  in  Spring,  1917  (cat.  no. 
27),  leaves  little  doubt  that  Milne  looked  at  it 
carefully — and  that  he  found  in  it  a solution  for  shaping 
a whole  landscape. 

Trees  in  Spring  dates  from  1917,  a year  after  Milne 
had  left  New  York.  It  was  painted  in  the  sparse  calli- 
graphic style  that  was  characteristic  of  his  work  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  career.  It  was  also  painted  with 
relative  indifference  to  conventional  rules  and  themes 
in  art.  Instead,  the  emphasis  was  on  formal  and  paint- 
erly effects,  on  texture,  colour,  line  and  shape,  that 
expressed  Milne’s  own  personal  perception  of  his 
motif.  In  order  for  Milne  to  have  painted  with  such 
aesthetic  concerns  uppermost  in  his  mind,  for  him  to 
have  made  them,  as  he  said,  “the  very  blood,  bones 
and  body”  of  his  paintings,65  required  both  a sophisti- 
cated commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the  modern  position 
and  a deep  familiarity  with  its  achievements.  In  North 
America,  that  familiarity  could  only  have  been 
acquired  in  New  York. 


It  used  to  be  remarked  that  the  skill  of  a landscape 
painter  could  be  determined  from  the  way  the  artist 
handled  trees.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Milne’s  stylization  of 
trees  into  flatly  patterned  forms/shapes  bounded  by 
charged,  nervous  outlines,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
stylized,  geometrically-patterned  trees  sometimes 
found  in  Egyptian  art.  That  Milne  was  familiar  with 
Egyptian  art  we  know  from  his  references  to  it  in  both 
conversation  and  writing.  Graham  Mclnnes  remem- 
bered a discussion  in  which  Milne  made  a comparison 
between  Gauguin  and  certain  Egyptian  bas-reliefs;62 
and  in  his  painting  diary  in  1922  he  made  a reference  to 
The  Expedition  to  the  Land  of  Punt  from  the  Temple  of 
Queen  Hatshepsut,63  a plaster  cast  of  which  was  in  the 


Figure  14.  Taddeo  Gaddi 

Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  with  Saints  / 
Vierge  a l’enfant  qui  trone  parmi  les  saints,  c.  1340 
tempera  on  wood,  gold  ground  / 
detrempe  sur  bois,  fond  dore  109.8  x 228.9  cm 
Collection:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York.  Rogers  Fund  / Fonds  Rogers,  1910 


Figure  15.  The  Temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  / 

Temple  de  la  Reine  Hatshepsut,  early  15th  century,  B.C.  / 
debut  du  15e  siecle  av.  J.-C. 

The  Expedition  to  the  Land  of  Punt  / L ’Expedition  au  pays  de  Punt 
direct  plaster  cast  from  the  relief  sculpture/ 
moulage  fait  directement  sur  la  sculpture  en  relief: 
Collection:  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto 


Figure  6.  David  Milne 
Three  Hansoms  / Les  trois  fiacres,  1912 
watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / 
aquarelle  (esquisse  au  crayon)  sur  carton  61.3  x 51.8  cm 
Private  Collection  / Collection  privee, Vancouver 
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Appendix: 

Critical  Attitudes  to  Milne’s  Newark  Paintings 


MILNE  BEGAN  TO  EXHIBIT  HIS  PAINTINGS  IN 
1909. 1 In  1910  he  received  a critical  acknowledgment  of 
this  step  in  the  form  of  a glancing  blow  from  the  critic  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  who  found  his  painting  The 
Defiant  Maple,  1910  (Private  Collection),  to  be  “clever  if 
bilious.”2  It  was  an  inauspicious  debut.  However,  begin- 
ning with  that  critical  judgment  and  continuing  on  until 
1916  when  he  left  New  York,  Milne’s  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
reviewed  regularly  in  newspapers  and  in  periodicals.3 

For  the  most  part,  the  criticism  covered  his  annual 
contributions  to  the  various  watercolour  societies  in  and 
around  New  York.  But  his  work  was  also  reviewed  on 
other  occasions.  Five  paintings  (three  watercolours  and 
two  oils)  were  included  in  the  Armory  Show  of  1913, 4 a 
silver  medal  was  won  at  the  Panama-Pacific  exhibition  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  and  from  1914  to  1916  paintings 
were  shown  at  the  Montross  Gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Montross  was  a prestigious  gallery  in  which  to  exhibit,  for 
it  not  only  championed  avant-garde  American  artists  but 
also  European  artists;  in  1915  it  gave  Matisse  his  first 
full-scale  exhibition  of  oils  in  America.5  An  exhibition  of 
Milne’s  paintings  which  received  no  criticism  was  one 
Milne  organized  himself  in  an  apartment  rented  from  his 
wife’s  aunt  and  for  which,  it  is  reported,  he  painted  the 
walls  black.6 

The  critical  notices  that  Milne’s  work  attracted  are 
interesting  principally  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the  cli- 
mate for  modern  painting  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Charles  H.  Caffin  summarized  one 
aspect  of  that  climate  in  1907  in  The  Story  of  American 
Painting.  He  concluded  that  public  demand  for  honest  art 
was  virtually  nonexistent,  while  the  reward  for  meretri- 
ciousness was  considerable: 

Why  not?  You  cannot  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s 
ear.  A society  sprawling  on  materialism  and  wallowing 
in  ostentatious  display — what  should  it  care  for,  or  even 
know  of,  choiceness  of  taste  and  reverence  for  what  is 
true  in  art?  Naturally,  since  it  pays  the  piper,  it  calls  the 
kind  of  tune  it  likes;  and  the  piper  must  accordingly 
debauch  his  art  or  step  aside  and  rot.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  artist  needs  to  have  a more  than  com- 
monly stout  heart  to  continue  to  be  true  to  himself. . . .7 


Milne’s  decision  to  “step  aside”  from  this  kind  of  environ- 
ment and  to  follow  his  own  aesthetic  dictates  has  already 
been  discussed,  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  comment 
on  the  opinion  that  The  Defiant  Maple  was  “clever  if  bil- 
ious” or  that  another  painting  was  a “pictorial  joke,”8  for 
the  opinions  simply  reflected  the  contemporary  wisdom. 
Most  critics,  like  their  readers,  judged  paintings  according 
to  mimetic  theories  of  art,  in  other  words  according  to  the 
least  sophisticated  criteria.9  They  held  that  the  purpose  of 
painting  was  in  some  way  to  describe,  or  even  to  copy  or 
mirror,  the  world  and  their  relation  to  it.  To  them  it  was 
perfectly  correct  to  criticize  Milne,  as  one  reviewer  did, 
for  inaccuracies  in  his  depiction  of  a stone  lion.10  That 
Milne  did  not  intend  to  depict  the  lion  mimetically  was 
beside  the  point. 

Among  the  first  critical  accounts  of  Milne’s  painting  to 
demonstrate  some  sympathy  for  modern  developments  in 
painting,  was  a review  that  appeared  in  a 1912  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  “David  Milne,”  wrote  the  unidenti- 
fied critic,  “employs  a kind  of  telegraphic  notation  by  dots 
and  dashes  of  colour  and  broken-up  masses  that  results  in 
dramatic  force  of  description.  . . . [His  paintings]  are  quite 
violently  alive,  and  send  the  pictures  around  them  back 
into  a shadowy  and  invalid  region.”11  To  stand  out  from 
the  dreary  regions  inhabited  by  most  contemporary  paint- 
ing was  Milne’s  intention.  The  review  is  notable  for  differ- 
entiating in  Milne’s  paintings  between  formal  considera- 
tions to  do  with  line,  colour,  texture  and  shape  and  the 
pretext  for  them,  subject  matter.  It  rightly  avers  that 
formal  qualities  are  responsible  for  the  “force”  in  the 
paintings  and  that,  by  extension,  the  subjects  depicted  in 
them  are  largely  irrelevant. 

Apart  from  shocking  the  communal  eye,  the  Armory 
Show  did  alter  critical  attitudes  to  modern  art  in  America. 
When  all  was  §aid  and  done,  there  were  more  critics  than 
previously  who  grasped  the  implications  of  statements  like 
the  much-repeated  one  of  Maurice  Denis:  “a  picture — 
before  being  a battle  horse,  a nude  woman,  or  some 
anecdote — is  essentially  a plane  surface  covered  with 
colours  assembled  in  a certain  order.”12  One  such  critic 
wrote  of  Milne  in  The  New  York  American  in  1914: 

Another  example  of  decorative  motive  is  seen  in  David 

B.  Milne’s  two  interiors — Black  [cat.  no.  14]  and  Red 
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Appendice:  Attitudes  de  la  critique  en  face 
des  tableaux  de  Milne’s  de  laperiode  newyorkaise 


MILNE  A EXPOSE  SES  TABLEAUX  POUR  LA 
premiere  fois  en  1909. 1 En  1910,  le  critique  d’art  du  Public 
Ledger  de  Philadelphie  a salue  ces  premiers  pas  en  lui 
decochant  un  coup  oblique:  il  dit  avoir  trouve  son  tableau 
intitule  The  Defiant  Maple /L’Er able  indomptable  1910,  (Col- 
lection privee)  “ingenieux  quoique  bilieux.”2  C ’etait  un 
debut  peu  prometteur.  Neanmoins,  en  depit  de  ce  juge- 
ment  et  jusqu’a  son  depart  de  New  York  en  1916,  des 
journaux  et  des  revues  ont  publie  regulierement  des 
comptes  rendus  des  nombreuses  contributions  que  Milne  a 
faites  a des  expositions  tenues  a New  York  et  a 
Philadelphie.3 

Pour  la  plupart,  ces  critiques  ont  parle  de  ses  contribu- 
tions annuelles  aux  divers  cercles  d’aquarellistes  dans  les 
environs  et  a New  York.  Mais  des  comptes  rendus  ou  il 
etaient  question  des  oeuvres  de  Milne  ont  aussi  paru  a 
d’autres  occasions.  En  1913,  cinq  peintures  (trois  aqua- 
relles et  deux  huiles)  ont  ete  presentees  a l’“Armory 
Show”;4  il  a remporte  une  medaille  d’argent  al’exposition 
“Panama-Pacific”  tenue  a San  Francisco  en  1915;  et,  de 
1914  a 1916,  ses  peintures  ont  ete  exposees  a la  Montross 
Gallery,  dans  la  Cinquieme  avenue.  Cette  galerie  jouissait 
d’un  grand  prestige  car  elle  prenait  fait  et  cause  non 
seulement  pour  des  artistes  d ’avant-garde  americains  mais 
aussi  pour  des  artistes  europeens;  et  c’est  la  qu’en  1915 
Matisse  eut  sa  premiere  exposition  majeure  d ’huiles  en 
Amerique.5  Une  des  expositions  de  Milne  qui  n’a  pas  attire 
Fatten tion  des  critiques  fut  celle  qu’il  avait  personnelle- 
ment  organisee  dans  un  appartement  loue  a la  tante  de  sa 
femme  et  pour  laquelle  il  aurait  peint  les  murs  en  noir.6 

Les  jugements  de  la  critique  que  les  oeuvres  de  Milne  se 
sont  attires  nous  interessent  surtout  a cause  de  ce  qu’ils 
nous  apprennent  sur  le  climat  a New  York  dans  lequel  1’art 
moderne  existait  au  debut  du  vingtieme  siecle.  Un  aspect 
de  ce  climat  en  1907  a ete  resume  par  Charles  H.  Caffin 
dans  son  livre  The  Story  of  American  Painting.  Il  y conclut  que 
le  public  ne  s’interessait  guere  a acheter  des  oeuvres  d’art 
vraiment  meritoires,  tandis  que  des  oeuvres  factices  rece- 
vaient  les  gros  prix: 

Et  pourquoi  pas?  On  ne  peut  tirer  de  la  farine  d’un  sac 

de  son.  Pourquoi  une  societe  qui  se  vautre  dans  le 

materialisme  et  qi  affiche  sans  vergogne  son  amour  du 

luxe  se  soucierait-elle  d ’avoir  le  gout  raffine  ou  du 


respect  pour  ce  qu’il  y a de  vrai  dans  l’art — et  pourquoi 
meme  saurait-elle  que  tout  cela  existe?  Bien  sur, 
puisque  c’est  elle  qui  paie,  c’est  elle  qui  a le  droit  de 
choisir;  et  celui  qu’elle  paie  doit  done  debaucher  son  art 
ou  bien  se  tenir  a l’ecart  et  vegeter.  Dans  de  telles 
circonstances,  il  faut  que  l’artiste  ait  du  courage  excep- 
tionnel  s’il  veut  rester  fidele  a lui-meme. . . ? 

Mention  a deja  ete  faite  du  parti  que  Milne  a pris:  il  allait 
rester  a l’ecart  de  cette  sorte  de  milieu  et  s’en  tenir  a ses 
convictions  artistiques.  Il  ne  semble  done  guere  necessaire 
de  s ’exprimer  sur  l’opinion  que  The  Defiant  Maple /L’Er able 
indomptable  etait  “ingenieux  quoique  bilieux”  ou  qu’un 
autre  de  ses  tableaux  etait  “une  blague  picturale,”8  car  de 
telles  opinions  ne  faisaient  que  traduire  le  niveau  general 
du  gout  de  l’epoque.  La  plupart  des  critiques,  ainsi  que 
leurs  lecteurs,  n’appreciaient  un  tableau  qu’en  accord  avec 
des  theories  fondees  sur  la  ressemblance  figurative  de  l’art, 
e’est-a-dire,  en  accord  avec  les  criteres  les  moins  raffines.9 
Us  croyaient  que  le  but  de  la  peinture  etait  en  quelque  sorte 
de  decrire,  voire  de  copier  ou  de  refleter  le  monde  et  leurs 
rapports  a ce  monde.  Ils  pensaient  qu’on  avait  parfaite- 
ment  raison  de  reprocher  a Milne — comme  l’a  fait  un 
critique  d’art — son  manque  de  realisme  dans  sa  represen- 
tation d’un  lion  en  pierre.10  Il  leur  importait  peu  que  Milne 
n’ait  nullement  eu  l’intention  de  donner  une  representa- 
tion fidele  du  lion. 

Une  des  premieres  critiques  de  la  peinture  de  Milne  a 
montrer  de  la  comprehension  a l’egard  des  developpe- 
ments  modernes  en  peinture  fut  un  article  paru  dans  un 
numero  du  New  York  Times  de  1912.  “David Milne,”  a ecrit 
ce  critique  anonyme,  “emploie  une  espece  de  style  telegra- 
phique  de  points  et  de  traits  et  de  masses  fragmentees  qui 
produit  une  force  descriptive  tres  dramatique. . . . [Ses 
peintures]  ont  une  vie  assez  violente  et  font  reculer  dans 
l’ombre,  comme  s’ils  etaient  anemiques,  les  tableaux 
avoisinants.  ”n  En  effet,  Milne  voulait  que  sa  peinture  se 
situe  en  dehors  de  ces  mornes  domaines  occupes  par  une 
grande  partie  de  la  peinture  contemporaine.  Cet  article  est 
remarquable  aussi  par  la  distinction  qu’il  fait  entre  les 
aspects  formels  de  la  peinture  de  Milne — ligne,  couleur, 
texture  et  forme — et  le  sujet,  qui  leur  sert  de  pretexte.  Il 
affirme  avec  justesse  que  la  “force”  de  ces  peintures  derive 
de  leurs  qualites  formelles  et  que,  par  consequent,  leurs  41 


[cat.  no.  15].  They  have  much  of  the  character  of  some 
coloured  wood-prints,  where  the  lines  are  thick  and  the 
contrast  between  dark  and  light  is  treated  with  a bold 
simplicity.  Here  again  there  is  a noticeable  vibration  of 
color,  produced  in  one  case  by  sparkling  touches  of 
white  and  blue  against  the  prevailing  darkness  of  the 
background  and,  in  the  other,  by  a reverse  of  method, 
the  whiteness  of  the  background  being  fretted  with 
certain  constructive  lines  of  darker  tones.  Both  have  the 
charm  of  an  individuality  that  is  at  once  sensitive  and 
virile.13 

This  analysis  was  written  from  a formalist  point  of  view. 
The  critic  has  not  only  looked  at  Post-Impressionist  and 
Fauve  painting  but  has  understood  the  basic  force  behind 
it — namely  the  desire  by  artists  to  express  their  sensibili- 
ties largely  by  formal  means,  that  is,  by  relationships  of 
lines  and  colours  and  shapes.  It  is  these  formal  qualities  that 
the  critic  analyzes  in  Milne’s  Black  and  Red,  qualities  which 
Milne  himself  emphasized  by  giving  the  paintings  titles 
that  were  narratively  undescriptive.  Interestingly,  we  also 
have  comments  on  these  paintings  by  Arthur  Hoeber,  a 
critic  writing  from  the  traditional  point  of  view,  who 
expressed  mock  bewilderment  at  Milne’s  rejection  of  con- 
ventions to  do  with  modeling  and  colour.  “Black  andifo/,” 
Hoeber  wrote,  “are  both  of  the  figure  in  an  interior  where 
flesh  tones  have  been  overlooked,  where  spots  predomi- 
nate, and  where  the  spectator  is  lost  in  conjecture.”14 


A particular  kind  of  uninformed  commentary  relating 
indirectly  but  not  less  significantly  to  Milne’s  New  York 
paintings,  appeared  regularly  in  the  Canadian  press  of  the 
1930s  and  the  1940s.  Here  it  was  stated  that  Milne’s  vision 
was  not  indebted  to  examples  of  other  art.15  The  implica- 
tion was  that  the  strength  of  his  painting  transcended  the 
possibility  of  any  stylistic  source.  Andrew  Bell  was 
addressing  an  international  audience  when  he  wrote  in  The 
Studio  that  Milne’s  “pictures,  indeed,  suggest  indebtedness 
to  no  special  school  or  tradition  of  painting.”16  Conceding 
a little  later  in  his  article  that  there  might  possibly  be  an 
element  of  modern  French  painting  or  Sung  calligraphy  in 
Milne’s  art,  he  still  persisted  in  arguing  that  these  “histori- 
cal influences  (whether  felt  or  not)  are  so  in  thrall  of  his 
original  talent  that  relating  him  to  any  particular  school 
would  only  be  misleading.”17  Bell  might  have  been 
expected  to  know  that  nothing  resembles  a painting  so 
much  as  other  paintings  and  that,  as  E.  H.  Gombrich  has 
demonstrated  once  and  for  all,  no  art  is  ever  free  from 
convention.18 
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sujets  n’y  sont  pour  rien. 

En  plus  d’avoir  choque  l’oeil  public,  l’“Armory  Show” 
a change  effectivement  les  attitudes  de  la  critique  envers 
l’art  moderne  en  Amerique.  Tout  compte  fait,  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  critiques  qu’auparavant  appreciaient 
desormais  la  portee  de  declarations  comme  celle  qu’avait 
faite  Maurice  Denis  et  qu’on  a souvent  citee:  “un 
tableau — avant  d’etre  un  cheval  de  bataille,  une  femme 
nue,  ou  une  quelconque  anecdote — est  essentiellement  une 
surface  plane  recouverte  de  couleurs  en  un  certain  ordre 
assemblees.  ”12  Un  de  ces  critiques  a ecrit  au  sujet  de  Milne 
dans  The  New  York  American  en  1914: 

Un  autre  exemple  du  motif  decoratif  se  voit  dans  deux 
interieurs  de  David  B.  Milne — Black/Noir  (cat.  no.  14) 
et  Red/Rouge  (cat.  no.  15).  On  y retrouve  bien  des 
caracteristiques  de  certaines  gravures  sur  bois  polych- 
romes ou  les  lignes  sont  fortes  et  les  clairs-obscurs  dune 
simplicity  audacieuse.  On  remarque  ici  egalement  une 
vibration  prononcee  des  couleurs,  produite,  dans  le  cas 
de  l’un  des  tableaux,  par  des  touches  eclatantes  de  blanc 
et  de  bleu  sur  un  fond  ou  les  couleurs  sombres  predomi- 
nent  et,  dans  le  cas  de  l’autre,  par  le  procede  inverse,  le 
blanc  du  fond  etant  strie  par  un  nombre  de  lignes  fortes 
de  tons  plus  sombres.  Tous  deux  ont  le  charme  d’une 
individuality  a la  fois  sensible  et  virile.13 
Cette  analyse  a ete  faite  d’un  point  de  vue  formaliste.  Le 
critique  a non  seulement  regarde  la  peinture  post- 
impressionniste  et  fauve,  il  a aussi  compris  la  force  fonda- 
mentale  qui  l’anime,  a savoir,  le  desir  qu’avaient  les  artistes 
de  faire  entendre  leur  sensibilite  par  des  moyens  surtout 
formels,  c’est-a-dire,  par  la  creation  de  rapports  entre  les 
lignes,  les  couleurs  et  les  formes.  Ce  sont  de  telles  qualites 
formelles  qu ’analyse  ce  critique  dans  les  tableaux  Black 
/Noir  et  Red/Rouge  de  Milne — des  qualites  que  Milne  lui- 
meme  a voulu  souligner  en  dormant  a ses  tableaux  des 
titres  qui  n’en  disent  pas  long  sur  leur  sujet. 


Il  est  interessant  de  constater  que  nous  avons  une  app- 
reciation de  ces  memes  tableaux  ecrite  par  un  critique  aux 
vues  traditionnelles,  Arthur  Hoeber.  Ce  dernier  a fait 
semblant  d’etre  ahurri  par  la  fa^on  dont  Milne  avait  rejete 
le  traitement  conventionnel  du  modele  et  de  la  couleur. 
“ Black/Noir  et  Red/Rouge”,  a-t-il  ecrit,  “representent  tous 
les  deux  une  figure  humaine  dans  un  interieur,  mais  les  tons 
de  chair  y manquent  totalement,  les  taches  y predominent, 
et  le  spectateur  ne  sait  qu’en  penser.”14 

Des  commentaires  d’une  ignorance  toute  particuliere, 
se  rapportant  d’une  maniere  indirecte  mais  non  moins 
significative  aux  peintures  de  la  periode  newyorkaise  de 
Milne,  ont  paru  regulierement  dans  la  presse  canadienne 
des  annees  trente  et  quarante.  On  y declare  que  la  fa^on  de 
voir  de  Milne  ne  devait  rien  a l’exemple  d’autres  artistes.15 
Par  la,  on  suggerait  que  l’originalite  de  sa  peinture  trans- 
cendait  toute  possibility  d’influence  stylistique.  S’adres- 
sant  a un  public  international  de  lecteurs,  Andrew  Bell  a 
ecrit  dans  The  Studio  qu’  “en  effet,  ses  tableaux  ne  semblent 
pas  devoir  quoi  que  ce  soit  a une  ecole  en  particulier  ou  a 
une  tradition  en  peinture.”16  Tout  en  admettant,  un  peu 
plus  loin  dans  son  article,  la  possibility  d’une  influence  de  la 
peinture  moderne  fran^aise  ou  de  la  calligraphie  Sung, 
Bell  s’est  obstine  a soutenir  que  ces  “influences  historiques 
(qu’elles  aient  eu  un  effet  ou  non)  ont  ete  subordonnees  a 
son  talent  inne  a tel  point  qu’il  serait  trompeur  de  l’associer 
a une  ecole  en  particulier,  quelle  qu’elle  soit.”17  On  aurait 
pu  s’attendre  a ce  que  Bell  sache  que  rien  ne  ressemble  a 
une  peinture  autant  que  d’autres  peintures  et,  comme  E.H. 
Gombrich  l’a  demontre  une  fois  pour  toutes,  aucun  art 
n’est  jamais  completement  en  dehors  des  conventions.18 
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Notes 


1 . Milne  exhibited  a pastel,  Clason  Point  Road,  in  the  42nd 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  New  York,  April  29-May  23,  1909.  Milne 
thought  it  possible  that  he  had  started  to  exhibit  as 
early  as  1907  (letter  from  Milne  to  Vincent  and  Alice 
Massey,  20  August  1934,  p.  25,  Massey  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto),  but  no  evidence  has  been  found  to 
support  it. 

2.  The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  13  November  1910,  in 
a review  of  the  8th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Water  Color  Club. 

3.  Milne  clipped  and  kept  many  of  the  reviews.  The 
clippings  are  in  the  David  Milne  Papers,  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

4.  The  paintings  exhibited  by  Milne  in  the  Armory 
Show  held  from  February  17-March  15,  1913  at  the 
Armory  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Infantry,  New  York 
were:  Little  Figures  (watercolour),  Distorted  Tree  (oil), 
Columbus  Circle  (oil),  The  Garden  (watercolour)  and 
Reclining  Figure  (watercolour). 

5.  See  William  C.  Agee,  Modern  American  Painting  1910- 
1940:  Toward  a New  Perspective  (exhibition  catalogue), 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  1977,  p.  8,  for 
comments  on  the  role  played  by  the  Montross  and 
other  galleries  in  the  development  of  modern  Ameri- 
can art. 

6.  May  “Patsy”  Milne,  unpublished  manuscript  relating 
to  David  Milne,  p.  14,  David  Milne  Papers,  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa:  “ . . . my  aunt  offered  us 
one  of  her  apartments,  in  a building  she  rented  on  61st 
St. . . . That  Spring,  Dave  thought  we  might  have  an 
Exhibition,  and  asked  my  aunt  if  he  could  paint  the 
walls  black.  . . . The  black  walls  made  a very  fine 
background  for  the  paintings — it  was  a large  room — 
there  were  quite  a few  people.” 

7.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  The  Story  of  American  Painting,  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1907,  pp.  359-360. 

8.  The  Mail,  New  York,  November  1914,  in  a review  of 
the  25th  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Water 
Color  Club,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “it  is  impos- 


sible to  rfegard  David  B.  Milne’s  White  Number  1,  White 
Number  2 and  Colour  Spots  as  more  than  a pictorial 
joke.” 

9.  For  further  discussion  about  critical  attitudes  at  this 
time  see  Meyer  Schapiro,  “The  Introduction  of 
Modern  Art  in  America:  The  Armory  Show,  ” Mod- 
ern Art:  19th  and  20th  Centuries,  New  York:  George 
Braziller,  1978,  pp.  135-178;  Carter  Ratcliff,  “Art 
Criticism:  Other  Eyes,  Other  Minds,”  Art  Interna- 
tional, Vol.  8,  15  December  1974,  pp.  53-57;  Barbara 
Rose,  ed.,  Readings  in  American  Art  Since  1900:  A Docu- 
mentary Survey,  New  York:  Praeger,  1968,  pp.  3-34; 
and  Arlene  R.  Olson,  Art  Critics  and  the  Avant-Garde: 
New  York,  1900-1913,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  UMI 
Research  Press. 

10.  An  unidentified  review  of  the  22nd  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  1911, 
states:  “And  finally  David  B.  Milne  comes  along 
with  raw  colours  to  take  the  place  of  drawing  and 
everything  else  in  Tricolor,  whose  title  might  make  a 
Frenchman  fight  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  Black  and 
White,  in  which  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Milne  is,  in 
his  own  artistic  way,  getting  even  with  one  of  the 
library  lions  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Second 
which  he  pictures  looking  in  the  other  direction.” 
(Unmarked  clipping,  David  Milne  Papers,  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa.) 

11.  New  York  Times,  28  April  1912,  p.  15.  The  comments 
on  Milne  are  included  in  a review  of  the  45th  annual 
exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society, 
New  York,  April  25-May  12,  1912. 

12. Maurice  Denis,  Art  et  Critique,  23  and  30  August  1890, 
translated  in  Herschel  B.  Chipp,  Theories  of  Modern  Art: 
A Source  Book  by  Artists  and  Critics,  Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  1968,  p.  94. 

13.  The  New  York  American,  1914. 

14.  The  Globe,  New  York,  1914.  Hoeber  opened  his  face- 
tious review  as  follows:  “These  are  certainly  strenu- 
ous times.  Peace  seems  to  be  shy  as  to  victories!  At  the 
Montross  Gallery,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Mr.  Montross  sees 
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David  Milne  (1882-1953) 
Chronology  to  1916 


Early  Years:  1882-1903 

8 January  1882 

David  Brown  Milne,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  is  born 
to  Scottish  immigrant  parents  in  a log  cabin,  situated  on  a 
farm  bordering  the  stage  road  between  Port  Elgin  and 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 

1890 

Family  moves  to  Paisley  where  Milne  First  attends  school. 

1899-1903 

Graduates  with  honours  from  high  school  in  Walkerton 
and  then  becomes  a teacher  himself  in  a small  country 
school.  Takes  a correspondence  course  in  art  from  a school 
located  in  New  York.  Has  one  or  two  drawings  accepted 
for  publication  in  small  magazines. 

NcwYjrk:  1903-1909 

September  1903 

Milne  leaves  for  New  York  to  study  commercial  art  and 
illustration.  Enrolls  in  a school  at  Columbus  Avenue  and 
Broadway — school  folds  a few  weeks  later. 

17  November  1903 

Enrolls  at  the  Art  Students  League  at  215  West  57th  Street. 

November  1903-ca.  1905 

Attends  classes  at  the  Art  Students  League  under  George 
Bridgman,  Frank  Vincent  DuMond  and  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl.  Receives  training  in  academic  drawing  and  painting 
as  well  as  in  illustration. 

At  the  same  time,  hears  Robert  Henri  and  William  Merrit 
Chase  lecture  at  the  New  York  School  of  Art. 

Earns  living  by  designing  advertisements  for  Store  win- 
dows (showcards).  Forms  a partnership  with  Amos  Engle; 
they  will  remain  business  partners  until  Milne  leaves  New 
York. 

ca.  1905-1906 

Meets  future  wife,  May  “Patsy”  Hegarty,  Brooklyn-born 
daughter  of  Irish  immigrant  parents. 


1906-1907 

Continues  to  make  showcards  while  searching  for  illustra- 
tion commissions  from  magazines.  Paints  on  Sundays  and 
when  time  is  available  away  from  his  commercial 
activities. 

July  1908 

Sells  a group  of  five  illustrations  to  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
His  principal  ambition  now  is  to  succeed  as  an  illustrator. 

1908 

Aware  of  two  pivotal  events:  the  exhibition  of  The  Eight, 
later  dubbed  the  Ash  Can  School,  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery; 
and  the  exhibition,  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  of 
avant-garde  European  art  at  Alfred  Stieglitz’s  gallery  at 
291  Fifth  Avenue. 

29  April-23  May  1909 

Exhibits  a pastel,  Clason  Point  Road  (lost),  at  the  42nd 
annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society, 
New  York.  It  is  the  first  work  on  record  as  being  exhibited 
by  Milne. 

1909 

Milne  and  Engle  establish  a studio,  where  they  will 
remain,  over  Daly’s  Bar  on  42nd  Street  just  east  of  Fifth 
Avenue. 

NewY)rk:  1910-1916 

13  November  1910 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  publishes  the  first  known 
critical  comment  on  Milne’s  work.  His  Defiant  Maple  is 
categorized  as  “clever,  if  bilious.” 

Around  this  time  is  introduced  to  John  Marin,  possibly  at 
“291,”  but  nothing  comes  of  the  meeting. 

March-May  1911 

In  March  sees  an  exhibition  of  20  watercolours  by 
Cezanne  at  “291.”  Watercolours  painted  in  May,  for 
example  Blonde  Rocks,  reflect  Cezanne’s  influence.  But  a 
series  of  etchings  completed  at  the  same  time  are  less 
innovative,  perhaps  because  they  relate  to  commercial 
activities. 
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David  Milne  (1882-1953) 
Chronologic  jusqu'en  1916 


Les  Annees  dejeunesse:  1882-1903 

8 janvier  1882 

David  Brown  Milne,  le  plus  jeune  de  dix  enfants,  est  ne,  de 
parents  immigres  d’Ecosse,  dans  une  cabane  en  rondins 
situee  sur  une  ferme  attenante  a la  route  de  la  diligence 
entre  Port  Elgin  et  Owen  Sound,  en  Ontario. 

1890 

La  famille  demenage  a Paisley  ou  Milne  commence  a aller 
a lecole. 

1899-1903 

Apres  avoir  re^u  son  diplome  d ’ecole  secondaire,  avec 
distinction,  a Walkerton,  Milne  devient  instituteur  dans 
une  petite  ecole  de  campagne.  Il  suit  un  cours  d’art  par 
correspondance  offert  par  une  ecole  de  New  York.  On 
accepte  de  publier  un  ou  deux  de  ses  dessins  dans  de  petites 
revues. 

NewYork:  1903-1909 

septembre  1903 

Milne  part  pour  New  York  ou  il  compte  etudier  l’art 
commercial  et  l’illustration.  Il  s’inscrit  aux  cours  dune 
ecole  situee  au  coin  de  l’avenue  Columbus  et  de 
Broadway — quelques  semaines  plus  tard  l’ecole  ferme  ses 
portes. 

17  novembre 

Il  s’inscrit  aux  cours  de  l’“Art  Students  League,”  au  215 
ouest,  57eme  rue. 

Novembre  1903-1905  environ 

Il  fait  des  etudes  a l’“Art  Students  League”  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  George  Bridgman,  Frank  Vincent  DuMond  et 
Henry  Reuterdahl.  Il  re^oit  une  formation  en  dessin  et 
peinture  academiques  aussi  bien  qu’en  illustration. 

A la  meme  epoque,  il  assiste  aux  conferences  de  Robert 
Henri  et  de  William  Merrit  Chase  a la  “New  York  School 
of  Art.  Il  gagne  sa  vie  en  preparant  des  annonces  publici- 
taires  pour  les  vitrines  de  magasin  (des  affiches).  Il  s’associe 
avec  Amos  Engle;  les  deux  hommes  resteront  associes  en 
affaires  jusqu’a  ce  que  Milne  quitte  New  York. 


1905- 1906  environ 

Milne  rencontre  sa  future  femme,  May  “Patsy”  Hegarty, 
fille  d ’immigres  irlandais,  nee  a Brooklyn. 

1906- 1907 

Il  continue  a faire  des  affiches  publicitaires  tout  en  sollicit- 
ant  des  commandes  d ’illustrations  pour  magazines.  Il  peint 
le  dimanche  et  chaque  fois  qu’il  peut  s’absenter  de  ses 
activites  commerciales. 

juillet  1908 

Il  vend  une  serie  de  cinq  illustrations  au  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  Son  but  principal  a ce  moment  est  de  reussir 
comme  illustrateur. 

1908 

Il  est  au  courant  de  deux  evenements  capitaux:  l’exposi- 
tion  des  Huit,  nommes  plus  tard  l’“Ash  Can  School,”  a la 
Galerie  Macbeth;  et  la  premiere  exposition  a New  York 
d ’artistes  de  l’avant-garde  europeenne,  a la  galerie 
d’Alfred  Stieglitz,  au  291,  Cinquieme  avenue. 

29  avril-23  mai  1909 

Il  expose  un  pastel,  Clason  Point  Road/Le  Chemin  de  Clason 
Point  (perdu),  a la  42eme  exposition  annuelle  de  l’“Ameri- 
can  Water  Colour  Society,”  a New  York.  C’est  la  pre- 
miere oeuvre  de  Milne  qu’on  rapporte  avoir  ete  exposee. 

1909 

Milne  et  Engle  etablissent  un  atelier  au-dessus  de  “Daly’s 
Bar,”  dans  la  42eme  rue,  juste  a Test  de  la  Cinquieme 
avenue;  c’est  la  que  les  deux  hommes  vont  rester. 

NcwY>rk:  1910-1916 

13  novembre  1910 

Le  Public  Ledger  de  Philadelphie  publie  le  premier  commen- 
taire  critique  qu’on  connaisse  sur  des  oeuvres  de  Milne.  On 
y qualifie  son  Defiant  Maple/L’Erable  indomptable  d’“in- 
genieux  quoique  bilieux.” 

Vers  cette  epoque,  Milne  fait  la  connaissance  de  John 
Marin,  peut-etre  au  “291,”  mais  cette  rencontre  n ’a  pas  de 
suite. 
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1911 

Milne’s  career  as  a painter  begins  to  take  precedence  over 
his  career  as  an  illustrator.  Exhibits  work  at  the  American 
Water  Color  Society,  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club 
and  the  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club.  Showcards 
remain  the  principal  source  of  income. 

1912 

Exhibits  Three  Hansoms,  one  of  his  largest  watercolours  to 
this  time,  at  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club.  Also  paints 
more  in  oil;  Billboards,  probably  exhibited  at  the  Armory 
Show  under  the  title  “Columbus  Circle,”  is  among  the 
oils. 

17  February-15  March  1913 

Represented  by  five  paintings — two  oils  and  three 
watercolours — at  the  Armory  Show  (the  International 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Art).  Critic  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  places  Milne  among  the  “extremists”  exhibiting  in 
the  American  section.  Sees  contemporary  and  near- 
contemporary European  art  not  previously  exhibited  in 
New  York,  including  work  by  the  Nabis  and  the  Fauves. 

January  1914 

Contributes  ten  paintings  to  a cooperative  exhibition,  The 
Contemporaries,  held  at  18  West  37th  Street.  Engle,  Wil- 
liam Zorach  and  Marguerite  Zorach  are  among  the  artists 
represented. 

Summer  1914 

Milne  and  Patsy  stay  at  West  Saugerties  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Milne  paints  prolifically. 


October  1914 

Two  oils  from  the  summer,  Black  and  JW,  are  included  in 
the  fall  opening  exhibition  at  the  Montross  Gallery.  They 
generate  extensive  critical  comment  and  .Red  is  reproduced 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

Milne  is  introduced  to  James  Clarke,  successful  illustrator 
and  amateur  painter.  He  becomes  Milne’s  friend,  patron 
and  after  1916  devoted  correspondent. 

1915 

Wins  a silver  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  irrSan  Francisco.  The  seven  watercolours  exhi- 
bited are  drawn  from  the  period  1911-1915. 

Member  of  selection  jury  of  the  New  York  Water  Color 
Club  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club. 

April-May  1916 

Organizes  an  exhibition  of  his  own  work  at  the  apartment 
of  his  wife’s  aunt  on  West  61st  Street.  For  the  occasion 
paints  walls  black. 

With  money  raised  from  the  exhibition  moves  to  the 
country.  Settles  in  Boston  Corners,  a village  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  city  in  the  Taconic  hills.  Returns  occa- 
sionally to  New  York,  but  never  again  to  live. 
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mars-mai  1911 

En  mars,  Milne  voit  au  “291”  une  exposition  de  20  aqua- 
relles de  Cezanne.  Les  aquarelles  qu’il  peint  au  cours  du 
mois  de  mai,  Blond  Rocks/Rochers  blonds  par  exemple, 
revelent  l’influence  de  Cezanne.  Cependant,  une  serie 
d’eaux-fortes  achevee  a la  meme  epoque  est  moins  innova- 
trice,  peut-etre  parce  qu’elle  fait  partie  de  ses  activites 
commerciales. 

1911 

Sa  carriere  de  peintre  commence  a l’emporter  sur  sa 
carriere  d’illustrateur.  Il  expose  des  oeuvres  a l’“Ameri- 
can  Water  Colour  Society,”  au  “New  York  Water  Colour 
Club”  et  au  “Philadelphia  Water  Colour  Club.”  Les 
affiches  qu’il  peint  sont  toujours  sa  source  principale  de 
revenu. 

1912 

Milne  expose  Three  Hansoms/Les  trois  fiacres,  une  des  aqua- 
relles les  plus  grandes  qu’il  a peintes  jusqu’a  present,  au 
“New  York  Water  Colour  Club.”  Il  peint  maintenant  plus 
souvent  a l’huile;  Billboards/ Panneaux d’affichage,  expose  pro- 
bablement  a l’“Armory  Show”  (portant  le  titre  “Colum- 
bus Circle”),  se  trouve  parmi  ces  huiles. 

17  fevrier-15  mars  1913 

Il  expose  cinq  peintures — deux  huiles  et  trois  aquarelles — 
a l’“Armory  Show”  (l’Exposition  internationale  d’art 
moderne).  Le  critique  d’art  du  Christian  Science  Monitor  situe 
Milne  parmi  les  “extremistes”  de  la  section  americaine. 
Milne  voit  des  oeuvres  d’art  contemporain  et  quasi- 
contemporain  qui  sont  exposees  pour  la  premiere  fois  a 
New  York,  y compris  des  oeuvres  des  Nabis  et  des  Fauves. 

janvier  1914 

Il  contribue  dix  peintures  a l’exposition  cooperative  “The 
Contemporaries,”  tenue  au  18  ouest,  37eme  rue.  Engle, 
William  Zorach  et  Marguerite  Zorach  figurent  parmi  les 
exposants. 

ete  1914 

Milne  et  Patsy  sejournent  a West  Saugerties,  sur  les  bords 
du  Hudson.  Pour  Milne,  c’est  une  periode  feconde. 


octobre  1914 

Deux  huiles  peintes  au  cours  de  l’ete,  Black/Noir  et  Red/- 
Rouge,  figurent  dans  la  premiere  exposition  de  l’automne  a 
la  Montross  Gallery.  Leur  presence  suscite  un  assez  grand 
nombre  de  commentaires  de  la  part  des  critiques  et  une 
reproduction  de  Red/Rouge  parait  dans  le  New  York  Times. 

Milne  fait  la  connaissance  de  James  Clarke,  illustrateur 
reconnu  et  peintre  amateur;  ce  dernier  se  lie  d ami  tie  avec 
Milne,  devient  son  protecteur  et,  a partir  de  1916,  son 
correspondant  fidele. 

1915 

Milne  remporte  une  medaille  d’or  a la  “Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,”  a San  Francisco.  Les  sept  aqua- 
relles exposees  proviennent  de  la  periode  1911-1915. 

Il  est  membre  du  jury  de  selection  du  “New  York  Water 
Colour  Club”  et  du  “Philadelphia  Water  Colour  Club.” 

avril-mai  1916 

Milne  organise  une  exposition  de  ses  propres  oeuvres  a 
l’appartement  de  la  tante  de  sa  femme,  ouest  61  erne  rue. 
Pour  cette  occasion,  il  peint  les  murs  en  noir. 

Grace  a l’argent  que  cette  exposition  lui  rapporte,  il 
demenage  a la  campagne.  Il  s’installe  a Boston  Corners, 
village  situe  a cent  milles  au  nord  de  la  ville,  dans  les 
collines  Taconic.  De  temps  a autre,  il  retourne  a New 
York  mais  n’y  habitera  plus  jamais. 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 
THE  EXHIBITION 


All  works  in  the  exhibition  are  illustrated.  Dimensions  are  given  in 
centimetres;  height  precedes  width.  / Toutes  les  oeuvres  exposees 
sont  reproduites.  Les  dimensions  sont  donnees  en  centimetres;  la 
hauteur  precede  la  largeur. 
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1 . Riverside  / Au  bord  de  la  riviere,  c.  1906-1908 
watercolour  and  gouache  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / 
aquarelle  et  gouache  (esquisse  au  crayon)  sur  carton  37.3  x 47.5  cm 
Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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2.  Bright  Garden /Jardin  ensoleille,  c.  1909 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  40.7  x 49.3  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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3.  Waterfront  / Les  quais,  c.  1910 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 45.7  cm 

Collection:  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Gift  from 

the  Douglas  Duncan  Collection  / La  Galerie  nationale  du  Canada, 

Ottawa.  Don  de  la  Collection  Douglas  Duncan 


4.  Blond  Rocks  / Rochers  Blonds,  1911 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 
au  crayon)  sur  carton  38.1  x 31.7  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


5.  St.  Lawrence  after  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  “Madonna  and  Child 
Enthroned  with  Saints”  / St  Laurent  d’apres  Taddeo  Gaddi: 
“Vierge  a 1’enfant  qui  trone  parmi  les  saints,”  1912 
watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 
au  crayon)  sur  carton  50.5  x 26.4  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


6.  Madonna  and  Child  after  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  “Madonna  and 
Child  Enthroned  with  Saints”  / Vierge  a l’enfant  d’apres 
Taddeo  Gaddi:  “Vierge  a l’enfant  qui  trone  parmi  les  saints,”  1912 
watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 
au  crayon)  sur  carton  50.8  x 27.3  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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7.  Fifth  Avenue  / Cinquieme  Avenue,  c.  1912 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 

au  crayon)  sur  carton  38.1  x 46.7  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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8.  White  Matrix  / Matrice  blanche,  c.  1912 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 
au  crayon)  sur  carton  50.8  x 61  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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9.  Billboards  / Panneaux  d’affichage,  1912 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 56.2  cm 

Collection:  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  Gift  from  the  Douglas 
Duncan  Collection  / La  Galerie  nationale  du  Canada.  Don  de  la 
Collection  Douglas  Duncan,  1962 


®d  * 
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10.  Space  Division  / Division  de  1’espace,  1913 
watercolour  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle  (esquisse 
au  crayon)  sur  carton  38  x 45.5  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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11.  Rocks  and  Pebbles  / Rochers  et  cailloux,  1913 
watercolour  and  collage  over  pencil  on  illustration  board  / aquarelle 
et  collage  (esquisse  au  crayon)  sur  carton  38.1  x 45.8  cm 
Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


12.  Bright  Rocks  / Rochers  ensoleilles,  1913 
oil  on  canvas  /huile  sur  toile  46.1  x 51.2  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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13.  Interior  with  Paintings  / Interieur  avec  tableaux,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 61  cm 

Collection:  The  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery.  Acquired  with  assistance 
from  the  Women’s  Committee  and  the  Winnipeg  Foundation  / Ac- 
quis grace  a l’aide  du  Comite  Feminin  et  de  la  Winnipeg  Foundation 
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14.  Black  /Noir,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  51 .7  x 71 .7  cm 

McMichael  Canadian  Collection,  Kleinberg,  Ontario 

Exhibited  in  Edmonton  only  / Expose  a Edmonton  seulement 
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15.  Red  / Rouge,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 55.6  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


16.  Alcove  / Alcove,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 63.5  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


M v I n £. 
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17.  Attic  / Grenier,  1928 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  40.6  x 50.8  cm 

Collection:  The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto.  Gift  from  the 

McLean  Foundation  / Don  de  la  McLean  Foundation,  1958 


18.  Yellow  Rocker  / Fauteuil  a bascule  jaune,  1914 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 40.7  cm 
Private  Collection  / Collection  privee,  Port  Hope,  Ontario 
Exhibited  in  Edmonton  only  / Expose  a Edmonton  seulement 
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19.  Blue  Rocker  / Fauteuil  a bascule  bleu,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  51 .5  x 51 .5  cm 
Collection:  The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto. 

Anonymous  gift  in  memory  ofj.S.  McLean  / Don  anonyme  a la 
memoire  de  J.S.  McLean 


20.  Quarry  Workers  / Carriers,  1914 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  50.8  x 50.8  cm 

Private  Collection  / Collection  privee,  Prince  George,  B.C. 


21.  Blue  Pines  / Pins  bleus,  1914 

watercolour  over  pencil  on  paper  / aquarelle  (esquisse  au  crayon) 
sur  papier  59.5  x 46.2  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 


+/% 
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22.  Massive  Design  / Masses,  1915 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  45.7  x 56.4  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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23.  Still  Life  / Nature  morte,  1915 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  44.2  x 21.3  cm 
Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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24.  Black  Cores  / Formes  noires,  1915 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  45.4  x 55.6  cm 

Milne  Family  Collection  / Collection  de  la  Famille  Milne,  Toronto 
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25.  The  Boulder  / La  grosse  roche,  1916 
oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  61 .3  x 66.3  cm 
Collection:  The  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery 


26.  Entrance  to  Saugerties  Harbour  / L’Entree  du  Port  de 
Saugerties,  1916 

watercolour  on  paper  / aquarelle  sur  papier  38.7  x 55.9  cm 
Collection:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Stewart,  Vancouver 
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27.  Trees  in  Spring  / Arbres  au  printemps,  1917 

oil  on  canvas  / huile  sur  toile  55.9  x 66  cm 

Collection:  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Gift  from  the 
Douglas  Duncan  Collection  / La  Galerie  nationale  du  Canada, 
Ottawa.  Don  de  la  collection  Douglas  Duncan. 
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